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Tue debate on the Report of the PARNELL Commission, 
which opened on Monday night, was made memorable by 
a speech from Mr. GLADSTONE certainly not inferior in 
interest or in moral power to any which he has ever delivered. 
His discussion—not from the party, but the historical, 
point of view—of the Report of the Commissioners was 
marked by a freedom from passion, a breadth of judgment, 
and an elevation of tone which left nothing to be desired, 
even by the most ardent of his admirers. The moral of 
Mr. GLApDsTONE’s speech was briefly an appeal to the Minis- 
terialists to give their opinion upon the result of the conspiracy 
against Mr. PARNELL, not as a party, but as men. With 
masterly hand he sketched the course of events as repre- 
sented in the Commission Court, illustrated all his points by 
references to history, and placed the whole of the findings of 
the three Judges in their true perspective. We do not envy 
the men who could either listen to such a speech or read it 
unmoved ; nor can it have been without a great effect upon 
the consciences of the supporters of the Ministry, however 
slight may be the effect which it produces upon their votes. 
On Thursday night Sir CHARLES RussELL made a speech 
which was not unworthy to rank after Mr. GLapsTone’s. It 
was merciless in its exposure of the blundering malignity of 
the Zimes and the Attorney-General, though its tone through- 
out was courteous and dignified. No one could listen to it 
without feeling that Str CHARLEs is no hired advocate when 
he pleads for Ireland and the Irish members. 





Some of the speeches which have been made during the 
week on the side of the Government have been marked by a 
recklessness of assertion which says much for the straits to 
which the speakers themselves have been reduced. One of 
the worst instances was that of Sir CHARLES Lewis, who on 
Wednesday afternoon delivered himself of a harangue of 
which most of the members on his own side of the House 
must have been heartilyashamed. Mr. Bryce, who followed 
Sir CHARLEs Lewis, justly remarked that “seldom had a 
holy cause been supported in a less scrupulous manner, and 
with such an absence of good feeling.” This was putting the 
case very mildly ; for as a matter of fact Sir CHARLES Lewis 
made a series of misstatements of the most reckless and 
intemperate kind, and crowned his offending by the declara- 
tion that if the missing Land League books could have been 
found all the charges against the Parnellites—including, we 
presume, the forged letters—would, in his opinion, have been 
proved. We need hardly say that advocates like Sir 
CHARLES Lewis do little to help the cause which they 
espouse. 





WE discuss elsewhere the grave question of Parliamentary 
right which was so unexpectedly raised by Mr. CourTNEY’S 
ruling that Mr. LaBoucHERE’s refusal to believe a statement 
made by Lorp SaLispuRY was an offence justifying that 
gentleman’s suspension for a week. Mr. GLADSTONE gave 
notice on Monday of his intention to raise this question at 
the first opportunity, and it undoubtedly demands the careful 
consideration of the House of Commons; unless, indeed, 





the present House of Commons is determined, for the sake 
of a paltry party advantage, to sacrifice a right which 
its predecessors consistently maintained, and of which they 
would never have allowed themselves to be robbed—the right 
of free discussion of the conduct of a Minister of the Crown 
who happens to sit in another House. It may be noted in 
passing that Lorp SaLissuRY made an explanation in the 
House of Lords on Monday regarding his ill-timed inter- 
view with Str DicHron Propyn which tends to confirm 
rather than to dispel the accusation brought against him by 
Mr. LABoOuCHERE, that he had allowed some hint to escape 
him which was instrumental in enabling Lorp ARTHUR 
SOMERSET to evade arrest. 





In considering the events of the past few weeks, the 
scientific student of politics, whatever his political views, 
may find one cause for special rejoicing. For many years 
personalities have been the regular weapon of the Tory party. 
How many hundred miles of copy for their newspapers 
during the last three-and-twenty years have consisted of 
personal abuse of Mr. GLapstone! Most of them have 
pinned their faith to the Zimes, which has treated the Home 
Rule question as dependent mainly upon charges against per- 
sonal character, which, even if they had been “proved up to the 
hilt,” would not have touched the principles involved at all. 
Now that they have been blown to pieces, desperate efforts are 
being made to utilise the ¢éd7is—with but indifferent success 
—for a renewal of the attack. Similarly, in canvassing a 
constituency, the Tories utilise the natural propensity of 
ignorant women to deal in petty and scandalous gossip, and 
send out Primrose Dames—who in private life are most estim- 
able and charming persons—to stuff the electors’ wives with 
mendacious and malignant irrelevance. Now, every Liberal 
success at a bye-election is a fresh blow to this method in 
politics. It is the triumph of principles and political issues 
over personalities. And so political morality and political 
science are alike promoted. 





THE Daily Chronicle of last Wednesday has some sensible 
remarks on the damage done to the Unionist cause in St. 
Pancras and elsewhere by this persistent reiteration of stale or 
exploded charges. But it would be too much to hope that 
the other wing of the United Unionist party will take heed— 
until after the next General Election. 





To get at a person who you are sure is steeped in crime, 
and to offer him every inducement to give a particular kind of 
evidence, is an unusual way of serving the interests of truth. 
To suppose that this hardened criminal will ensure his own 
speedy assassination, partly to gratify his desire for revenge, 
and partly to provide for his family, who are provided for already, 
indicates a still more unusual theory ofhuman nature. Yet the 
Times not only did these things in its negotiations with 
SHERIDAN, but actually censures the Nationa'ist members for 
making no effort to procure his evidence themselves; and 
complains (in a leading article of last Wednesday) that their 
criticism of its own efforts in the matter shows their invincible 
hostility to the cause of law and order. Could confusion of 
thought go further ? 
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THE result of the election for St. Pancras was a blow to 
the Ministerial party the weight of which was all the greater 
because it had not been anticipated on either side. The 
first English constituency to give expression to its opinions 
after the issue of the Report of the Special Commission re- 
turned a supporter of Mr. GLADSTONE in the place of a sup- 
porter of Lorp Sauispury. ‘That the constituency should be a 
London one made the result of the contest still more important. 
It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the immense significance 
of this election. ‘That a London constituency, fed morning 
by morning on the bluster and misrepresentation of the 
Unionist press, should so resolutely have refused to yield 
to the solicitations of that press and of the leaders of the 
Unionist party, is a fact the importance of which cannot be 
exaggerated. The majority in the House of Commons may 
dispose of Mr. GLApSTONE’s amendment; they cannot dis- 
pose of the St. Pancras election. ‘They must know that their 
own doom is sealed by an event which proves that even the 
consciences of London electors have been awakened, and 
the country is resolved that it will have no further part 
in the policy of violence and persecution which the Ministry 
and their allies are striving to carry out. 


To the student of electoral probabilities, the Stamford 
election is even more interesting than that of North St. 
Pancras—not because there is more than a faint chance of our 
winning the seat, for the “fickleness of democracies” which 
was the bugbear of the political theorists of a past generation 
is speedily disproved by the comparative study of election 
statistics—but from the light it may throw on the Liberal 
prospects in the purely agricultural districts of the Midlands. 


How significant even a small reduction in the Conservative 
majority at Stamford may be, the following considerations 
will show :—Taking nineteen neighbouring county constitu- 
encies, and dismissing three as already secure Liberal seats, 
and five as likely to remain Conservative, so far as figures can 
indicate, the following are left: Liberal in 1885, Conservative 
in 1886—Louth (unopposed 1885, Liberal candidate ill) ; 
Gainsborough, 85 ; Loughborough, 135; Huntingdon, 161 ; 
Biggleswade, 482 ; Wisbech, 107 ; Harborough, 1,138. The 
figures are the Conservative majorities in 1886—when of 
course the abstentions were very numerous. Conservative in 
1885, but by small majorities (the figures given): North 
Northamptonshire, 181; Bassetlaw, 295; South North- 
amptonshire, 62; Ramsey, 365. “As in 1885,” will thus 
mean a gain of seven seats: “as in 1885—only better,” may 
mean a gain of four more. 





THE news from Crete does not tend to confirm the 
optimistic views of the Foreign Office. There seems reason 
to believe that the Sultan is resolved to withdraw all, or 
nearly all, the autonomy Crete has enjoyed; and this fact, 
as it becomes more generally believed, tends to exasperate 
the feelings of the Christian population, particularly of the 
humbler class. Communications are believed to be passing 
between the Powers, but none like to take the lead in putting 
upon the Turks that pressure without which no result can be 
attained. This is the more to be regretted, because it has 
become clear that the Government of Greece is anxious to 
restrain the movement for annexation, and would rather, for 
the present, see Crete pacified as a part of the Ottoman 
Empire than endeavour to acquire it. 





Few undertakings can be higher or more worthy of 
support than that of “ educating our masters.” The Social 
and Political Education League—which held its annual 
meeting last Saturday—attempts the task independently 





of party politics (though we do not observe that any 
prominent Conservatives were present), and is only hin- 
dered in its execution by the fact that only one-third of the 
lecturesdemanded can be given, owing to the want of lecturers. 
Here isan opportunity for the many young University graduates 
who have learnt to speak, and know something of political and 
economic history. But the real obstacle to the satisfactory 
teaching of politics in England is the absence of a recognised 
text—in short, of a written constitution—the necessity of 
which has been so strongly insisted upon on other grounds 
by Sirk Henry Maine and others. The fact that a Home 
Rule Act will be the first step to such a constitution is an 
excellent reason for supporting the Liberal programme. 


Tue French Ministry has again deferred to the wishes of 
the advanced Republicans, and has been well rewarded by 
the accession of M. BourGEois—a really able debater with 
plenty of Administrative experience, whose speech on Monday 
as to the Ministerial programme so far satisfied the bulk of 
the Republican party — especially that more moderate 
section led by M. Risor—as to stave off a Ministerial crisis. 
His selection points to the union of the Republican party 
—during the pleasure, that is, of the Extreme Left—and the 
definite abandonment of any attempt at compromise with 
any group outside the party. But the 110 Republican 
abstentions of Monday indicate that the union is not yet 
complete. However, as another crisis is expected before 
these lines are published, it is perhaps unadvisable to 
speculate. 





THERE seems some fear that the conflicts between the 
negroes and the white population, which are disgracing the 
Southern States of America, will be aroused in the territory of 
Oklohama by the efforts now in progress to promote the 
settlement of negroes there, to which the white inhabitants con- 
template armed resistance. Emigrants from Cuba (presumably 
negroes) are stated to be going to Yucatan; and it may be sug- 
gested that if negro colonisation must be undertaken, it would 
be well that it should take a direction where the colonists 
will not encounter their hereditary enemies—the descendants 
of the “mean white” of pre-Secession days. The experiences 
of Liberia are not, it is true, very encouraging. But it may, 
perhaps, be suggested that a reinforcement of negroes trained 
under free institutions would do something towards rehabili- 
tating that unfortunate little republic. 


Tue French Government seem likely to be engaged in an 
annoying little war with the King of Dahomey. ‘The 
Kotonou districts, ceded to France many years ago, have 
only recently been occupied effectively, and the occupation 
has provoked a good deal of resistance on the part of 
the natives. It is even stated by the Jndépendance Belge 
that the French Government has felt constrained to announce 
to England and Germany its intention of annexing the 
kingdom—which, as the /usual “ customs,” including human 
sacrifices on. a colossal scale, are still maintained in their 
pristine vigour, will be a gain to civilisation if not to France. 
But the report is discredited on the ground that there is no 
sign of the despatch of any military force from France at all 
adequate to the purpose. And the experiences of Tonquin 
and Tunis are not very likely to predispose the Radicals to- 
wards support of the Government which renew them under 
even less favourable conditions. 





Mr. Micuwaet Davitt in the Mineteenth Century has 
thrown doubt upon a portion of the testimony given before 
the Royal Commission by the informer Beacu. The latter 
has rushed into print to vindicate his truthfulness. To 
this we can, of course, have no objection ; but we certainly 
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cannot understand why those who are endeavouring to 
sustain him in his conflict with Mr. Davitt should describe 
him as “ Major le Caron,” or why he should be allowed to 
sign himself in the Zimes, “ HENRI LE Caron.” It may have 
been necessary that he should pass under an a/ias when he 
was playing the part of a spy and informer in America ; but 
why should he not be known by his proper name of BEacu 
now that he has thrown aside the mask he wore so long ? 





WE refer elsewhere to one of the most remarkable events 
of the week—the opening of the great bridge over the Firth of 
Forth by the Prince oF Wars. The bridge is not only the 
most marvellous structure of the kind in the world, but is one 
of the greatest engineering achievements ever accomplished. 
Of the prodigious dimensions of this new structure little need 
be said, beyond mention of the facts that the span of a single 
arch stretches as far as from Piccadilly across tl.e Green Park to 
the front of Buckingham Palace, and that the trains will run at 
a height from the water exceeding that of the dome of St. 
Paul’s. ‘This great work has been undertaken, and some three 
millions of money expended, in order that a saving of less than 
an hour in the journey between London and Aberdeen may 
be effected. One remarkable feature of the erection of this 
triumph of engineering has been the large loss of life during 
the building. Nearly sixty of the workmen have perished 
whilst the bridge was being reared ; and this in spite of the 
great precautions which were taken to ensure their safety. 
The work was one of the utmost hazard as well as of colossal 
magnitude. 





THE past week has brought a heavy list of casualties. 
During the last hours of February the Queensland liner, 
Quetta, bound from Brisbane for London, struck on a rock 
off Cape York, the most northerly point of Australia, and 
sank in three minutes. Such news as has reached England 
leaves little doubt that the fatal rock was not marked in the 
charts ; and the omission is surely amazing when we consider 
how busily frequented is the route by Torres Strait. This, 
and the adequacy of the Queffa’s structure—water-tight com- 
partments, etc.—are matters for full inquiry. But what 
seems certain is that some 130 lives have been lost. That 
150 were saved in the brief moments allowed by fate tells in 
itself of heroic efforts. And telegrams from Melbourne 
report the behaviour of the passengers as “splendid.” But 
it seems that concerning the native crew there is another tale. 
They “ruthlessly thrust aside the ladies and children who 
were trying to enter the boats, and became a frantic and 
undisciplined mob.” This, we will hope, is an exaggeration ; 
but the truth may compel the steamship companies to reflect 
that cheap labour may waste dear life, and that the safest 
machinery for lowering boats ina heavy sea is either undis- 
covered as yet, or as yet imperfectly inspected. 





THE dismal and once familiar headline, “ Serious Railway 
Accident,” has happily been seen so seldom during the last 
two or three years that the public began to think of collisions 
somewhat as it thinks of the Black Death, or any such antique 
calamity. It has a quicker sense, therefore, of the horror of 
the catastrophe that met the Euston express on its way North 
in the small hours of Tuesday morning. The express left 
Euston on Monday night at eight o’clock as usual. At 
Carlisle it was haif an hour late. The rails were slippery 
from frost, and for this reason, it is believed, the brakes 
failed to act. Instead of pulling up at the platform, the 
train tore through the Citadel Station at the rate, it is said, of 
twenty miles an hour, and rushed into an engine of the 
Caledonian Company that was coming up to take the express 
on to Scotland. The express engine actually drove the other 
back, keeping, however, to the rails, and the first two car- 
riages behind it were telescoped. Four passengers were 








killed—startled from their sleep, to die the next moment ; 
and many are seriously cut and mangled. Until the Board 
of Trade has held its inquiry the blame cannot be laid any- 
where but on the weather. 





ACCORDING to a correspondent of the Mew York Nation, 
recent developments of photography have led to a serious 
annoyance. Not only are prints from portrait negatives 
freely sold to the general public, but where they fail the 
detective camera is used. Hence any specially attractive 
face may be found adorning an advertisement, or even 
attached to the body of a ballet girl to decorate a packet 
of cigarettes. The photograph of one young unmarried 
lady at present decorates an advertisement in the most public 
place in New York, that of another was found in the posses- 
sion of a man arrested on a criminal charge, who spoke of its 
charms in grossly offensive language. As the existence of a 
remedy at common law is doubtful—though the writer thinks 
the case of the holder of a negative is analogous to that of the 
recipient of a letter whose powers to publish are limited—he 
proposes a short statute prohibiting the publication of’ a 
photograph without the consent of the subject. “ Artistic 
advertisement ” has not quite reached this point with us yet. 
Sut looking (for instance) at the last things in artistic cigar 
cases it is as well to be prepared. 





THE Stock Markets have all the week been under the 
shadow of the crisis upon the Berlin Bourse. Ever since 
September it has been apparent that the speculation in Ger- 
many was rapidly drawing to an end. The rates charged to 
Stock Exchange borrowers have been exceedingly high, and 
each settlement has been got over with greater and greater 
difficulty. The crisis was at length brought on by a heavy fall 
in mining shares and other industrial securities, in which the 
speculation has been wildest. Thosewho lost heavily by that fall, 
tosave themselves from bankruptcy, have been obliged to sellthe 
othersecurities which they held,and accordingly they have been 
selling in London, Paris, and Amsterdam, on an enormous 
scale, foreign Government Bonds, American Railroad Securi- 


_ties, gold, diamond, land, and nitrate shares. In consequence 


of this there has been a general fall in prices upon the London 
Stock Exchange, and there is much anxiety felt lest the crisis 
should end in a panic in Berlin. Here in London speculation 
has been diminishing for months past, owing to the high rates 
of interest and discount, and the general public, therefore, is 
not largely committed; but yet immense quantities of de- 
preciated securities are held by capitalists and operators, and, 
of course, many new issues brought out during the past few 
years are of very questionable value. 





THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday 
reduced their rate of discount from 5 per cent. to 4} per 
cent., a measure of very questionable expediency, for the 
addition made to the Bank’s Reserve during the past couple 
of months has come mainly from the internal circulation, 
and in the present state of the Money Markets of New 
York, Berlin, and Buenos Ayres, it is probable that gold may 
be withdrawn from the Bank in large amounts if rates here 
fall much. But the pressure brought to bear upon the Bank 
of England by the other great banks, the great financial 
houses, and the bill-brokers and discount houses, was 
no doubt irresistible. The banks and the discount houses 
have been losing money for months past, as they have been 
discounting bills at lower rates than they paid upon deposits ; 
and all who are interested in the Stock Exchange are very 
naturally desirous to make money cheap, so as to prevent a 
fall in prices, which looks only too likely, and may be very 
serious. The banks and the discount houses, of course, have 
reduced the rates they allow upon deposits. 
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THE DEBATE. 





*HE election for St. Pancras has, in the eyes of men who 
are trying to forecast the immediate future of English 
politics, eclipsed the debate on the Report of the Royal 
Commission by an immeasurable distance in importance. 
Everybody knows already how the House will vote on Mr. 
Gladstone’s amendment. Even if it had been proposed 
with an eloquence infinitely loftier and more persuasive 
than that which the most eloquent of living Englishmen 
can command, and if the arguments in its favour had been 
still more convincing than they were, the majority of the 
present House of Commons would have refused to accept it. 
The docility of that majority is one of the most noticeable 
features of the time. There has been nothing to compare 
with it in recent Parliaments. No schism has broken out in 
the ranks of the Unionist party. No one dares to rise behind 
the Treasury bench and express the indignation with which, as 
an Englishman, he finds himself committed to complicity 
with such a line of action as that which has been pursued by 
the Zimes and Sir Richard Webster. When Mr. Gladstone 
had been four years in office, in 1884, there were already not 
one, but several caves in existence on the Ministerial benches. 
There is not a trace of one at present among the supporters 
of the Ministry; for even Lord Randolph Churchill 
takes refuge in a safe but ignoble silence. How are 
we to describe the state of things which thus exists? The 
Conservative organs attribute it to the loyalty of the party, 
to its unity, to its unabated confidence in the righteousness 
of the cause which it represents. But inside the House of 
Commons men are more outspoken and less hypocritical 
than are the mere party journals. They know that 
though Lord Randolph Churchill, for example, may sit 
in gloomy silence behind his former colleagues he does 
not even pretend to watch their proceedings with ap- 
proval. ‘They know that many another honest Conservative 
makes no attempt to hide the wrath with which the extra- 
ordinary tactics of the Zimes and its friends inspire him. 
They know that all along the Conservative benches there 
prevails a feeling of depression, of dissatisfaction, of anxious 
and angry foreboding. It is only in the division lobby 
or in public speech that the Ministerialists are. united. 
In private, individual Conservative members are just as 
mutinous as were individual Liberals in 1884. The 
party organs may laud this state of things as a proof of the 
“loyalty” of the party. It would be more accurate to 
ascribe it to the subserviency of men who know that they 
have exhausted the mandate given to them by the country 
in 1886, who are aware that inevitable defeat awaits them 
whenever they may return to their constituents, and who cling 
together, and sullenly but consistently obey the behests of their 
leaders, because they feel that only in this way can they stave 
off impending disaster and destruction. It is for this reason 
that people care so little for the vote of the House of 
Commons upon the great party question now before it, 
and attach infinitely more importance to the deliverance 
on the same subject of a single metropolitan constituency. 
Nor can it be said that the debate itself attracts very much 
attention. It is true that the amendment has been supported 
in excellent and cogent speeches by such men as Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Bryce, Sir Charles Russell, and Mr. Lockwood ; 
and that on the other side the advecacy of Mr. Smith’s 
tricky resolution has been almost ludicrously feeble. But 
the trufh is that, so far as argument and _ influence 
over the minds of the public went, the debate might 
just as well have closed when Mr. Gladstone sat down 
on Monday night, after a speech which, as an intellectual 
and physical effort, was one of the most remarkable 
even of his great achievements in the Parliamentary arena. 
In that speech the whole of the great array of facts bearing 
upon the question of the Special Commission and the Report 
of the Judges were set forth in their due perspective. There 





is hardly anyone else in Parliament who possesses the 
power which Mr. Gladstone has of thus marshalling all 
the incidents and facts of a complicated question in 
such a way as to enable the listener or the reader 
to take, as it were, a bird’s-eye view over the whole 
stretch of country which he surveys. Years ago he gave 
many a memorable illustration of this faculty in his Budget 
speeches, and the earlier speeches on the Irish Church 
and the Irish Land Questions. Once again last Monday he 
afforded those who listened to him an example of the 
power which almost alone among the men now taking 
part in public life he possesses. He brought out the central 
facts connected with the Special Commission in their due and 
proper prominence, and left those secondary details which 
always seem to have so extraordinary an attraction for inferior 
minds in that relative insignificance which rightly attaches to 
them. 

What were the points which, in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
stood out like mountain-tops, in comparison with the minor and 
less relevant matters with which he dealt? First and foremost 
there was the hideous personal wrong inflicted on Mr. Parnell— 
a subject which can never be sufficiently dwelt upon, at all 
events until those who connived at it, those who aided and 
abetted it, have made full reparation for their conduct. In 
all that he said on this point, Mr. Gladstone must have com- 
manded the unstinting assent of every man of honour who 
heard him, even though—more’s the pity—many of these 
same men of honour feel constrained by their party ties to 
give no voice to their secret feelings on the subject. But 
whether silently or openly, all these men know that in our 
modern political history there has been no case in which a 
public man has been treated with such infamous cruelty and 
malignity as we have witnessed in the treatment of Mr. 
Parnell by his political opponents. Following upon this 
point —or rather leading up to it, for, with his fine sense 
of artistic construction, Mr. Gladstone made this _per- 
sonal question the climax of his speech — came the 
contention that every one of the so-called “ proved” 
charges against the Parnellites was notoriously proved, or 
perhaps we ought to say admitted, half-a-dozen years ago, and 
that all had subsequently been condoned by the action of 
the Tories themselves in 1885. We do not envy the men who, 
like Sir Michael Hicks Beach, endeavour to contest the 
absolute truth of this contention. Its accuracy has been put 
upon record by Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon 
themselves. Lastly came that brilliant bit of debating 
rhetoric in which Mr. Gladstone showed that whilst 
the Judges found the Parnellites guilty—along with the 
great mass of the Irish nation — of certain political 
crimes, they acknowledged that they were not com- 
petent to consider the political causes—the palliation or justi- 
fication—of these crimes. From that limited tribunal—surely 
a ludicrous tribunal to which to submit the actions and 
policy of a nation!—Mr. Gladstone appealed to the real 
tribunal of the public conscience, from which no considera- 
tions of political cause and effect, or of historic precedent 
and illustration, can be excluded, and he did so in a tone 
which showed how confident he was of the ultimate acquittal 
at the bar of history of the Parnellite party, even on those 
limited and comparatively valueless charges on which the 
Judges have now pronounced against them. It was a great 
speech—all the greater because it was addressed not to the 
House of Commons, or the English people only, but to 
posterity and the final judgment of mankind. 








MR. COURTNEY’S MISTAKE. 


R. COURTNEY is one of the strongest presidents 

of a deliberative assembly that has ever been seen, 
either in the Great Chair or the Committee Chair of the 
House of Commons. He is unimpeachably upright; he -is 
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firm without being narrow, ungenial, or over-susceptible ; he 
has an alert and accurate apprehension of the bearings of an 
argument, the relations of a clause, or the scope of a rule; 
and he has the blessed endowment of a good-humoured eye for 
character, and a lenient mind towards the perversities, foibles, 
and follies of the fellow-creatures under his sway. But this 
excellent man and admirable officer is held by most people 
of all sections to have fallen into a decided error of judg- 
ment in the proceedings at the end of last week. Many of 
those who voted for Mr. Labouchere’s suspension did so, 
and avow that they did so, on the general principle that the 
Chair must always be supported, even if it be necessary, after 
its authority has been vindicated, to reject the ruling on 
which that authority was exercised. In view of the coming 
discussion on the matter it is worth while to recall 
with precision what happened. The Attorney-General had 
produced a certain statement made by Lord Salisbury, in 
reply to Mr. Labouchere’s attack. Mr. Labouchere, in rejoin- 
ing, said, “I do not believe Lord Salisbury,” and the 
unpleasant nature of the remark itself was certainly not 
softened by the manner in which it was launched. This 
expression of disbelief in Lord Salisbury’s word was ruled to 
be a breach of order, as being a breach of that courtesy 
which is required among members of the House of Com- 
mons towards one another; and which—according to Mr. 
Courtney—is required in that House towards members of 
the House of Lords. In other words, a peer must be 
handled as courteously in the House of Commons as if he 
were actually a member of it. That is the position. What is Mr. 
Courtney’s argument ? Why is a peculiar standard of manners 
to be set up towards peers, which may be safely neglected 
towards other persons who are not members of Parliament ? 

We may presume that Mr. Courtney would defend his 
ruling, on the ground that the two Houses are co-ordinate 
branches of one legislative body, that they are in close and 
constant relations with one another, and that these relations 
prescribe special decorum in references made in one place to 
the quasi-colleagues in another. But this proposition will not 
hold water in the present instance. It obviously goes no further 
than to require special decorum of speech where the refer- 
ences apply to peers in their capacity as quasi-colleagues 
and members of the Legislature. Within these limits jt 
might be very proper to accept Mr. Courtney’s prohibition 
of over-blunt language to peers. The present case is out- 
side the limits. The affront to Lord Salisbury’s veracity 
concerned statements made by him not as a peer but as a 
Minister, and conduct not in his place in Parliament, but at 
the window of a railway carriage at King’s Cross. At this 
point, however, the question arises whether Mr. Labouchere’s 
language about Lord Salisbury was general or particular ; 
whether he wished to express merely his disbelief in the 
Prime Minister’s account of this single transaction, or 
on the other hand in his habitual veracity. The words 
undoubtedly bear either construction. “I do not believe 
Lord Salisbury,” and “my conscience would not allow 
me to say that I believe Lord Salisbury,” may mean either 
that the Minister gave an untrue account now, or that he is in 
the habit of giving untrue accounts of things. 

Mr. Courtney, no doubt, understood the words in their 
wider and more affronting sense. Even in that case, how- 
ever, his ruling involves an impracticable restriction on 
liberty of criticism. It is impossible to insist that to 
accuse a peer of lying, either here and now, or as matter 
of common habit and practice, is a breach of order. A 
peer within a very measurable distance of time has been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment for grave and deliberate 
frauds. Peers have before now, and not so long ago, been 
expelled from clubs for systematic cheating, and have been 
warned off race-courses like any common welsher. In short, 
peers do dishonest and shady things just as commoners do them. 
Why is it to be forbidden, under penalty of a week’s suspen- 
sion, to say in the House of Commons that you do not believe 








a convicted rogue, peer or no peer, if the rogue’s testimony 
shall have been vouched as argument in debate? There is 
an unfortunate strain, cross-breed, variety, or sub-species, in 
the hereditary chamber, known as the Black Sheep. Only 
in the House of Commons henceforth the black sheep is to 
be assumed to be white as the driven snow! 

There are said to be precedents. The Duke of West- 
minster once made a vulgar speech about the Irish members 
living in debauchery. Somebody in the House of Commons 
—Mr. Labouchere, we rather think—referred to the Duke in 
language as complimentary as his vulgarity deserved, and the 
Speaker objected. This may, or may not, prove, on exami- 
nation, to furnish a precedent for Mr. Courtney’s ruling. If 
sO, it is all the more necessary that the House of Commons 
should as soon as possible declare the true principle, that 
except in relation to matters done or words spoken in his 
place and in his legislative capacity, a peer has no privilege 
entitling him to be more smoothly spoken of than other 
people. 








THE INDIAN COUNCIL BILLS. 

WO Bills for amending the Legislative constitution of 
the Government of India are now before Parliament. 
Mr. Bradlaugh has asked leave to introduce one of them 
into the House of Commons ; and the other has been laid 
before the House of Lords by the Secretary of State for 
India. The general object of both these Bills is to enlarge, 
develop, and extend the Legislative Councils now existing ; 
but in regard to the ways and means of attaining it there is a 
very wide divergence ; while Mr. Bradlaugh desires to travel 

much farther and faster than Lord Cross is prepared to do. 
The Councils now established in India are the Councils of 
the Governor-General, of the Governors of Madras and Bombay, 
and of the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal and of the North- 
West Provinces. They are formed, under Sir Charles Wood’s 
Act of 1861, by associating with the executive members of 
these Governments a fixed number of additional members for 
legislative purposes, of whom not less than half must be 
non-official persons, and all are nominated by the Govern- 
ments. The result is that each Government, while main- 
taining in its Council a clear official majority, can summon 
to its assistance in making laws a certain proportion of 
independent Councillors, who are usually selected on account 
of general reputation, special knowledge, or representative 
influence among prominent sections of the community. 
Their meetings are public, and the debates are reported ; 
but they can only discuss questions arising out of the 
legislative measures laid before them for consideration. It is 


“this system which Lord Cross’s Bill proposes to extend by 


increasing the number of additional members to be nominated 
for each Council, and by relaxing the stringency of the 
restrictions upon discussion or interpellation ; but the power 
of nomination, and the proportion of official to non-official 
members, are retained. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill goes upon a different plan, and would 
introduce a new principle. ‘The Viceroy’s Council, which 
may now consist of about nineteen members in all, is here- 
after to contain eighty members, of whom not more than one- 
fourth can be official ; another fourth need not be official, but 
must be nominated ; and the remaining half are to be chosen 
by electoral colleges, which are themselves to be chosen by a 
ballot among many millions of voters in all the different 
provinces of India. ‘These electoral colleges are also to send 
members to the Provincial Councils, whose members are to 
be considerably increased. 

It is easy to point out the immense practical difficulties of 
working such a scheme, although we have no room for 
examining details. The mere labour of registering the voters 
upon so vast a scale would be enormous; the lists could 
never be properly tested or maintained ; nor is it conceivable 
that election upon the ratio of one member to each twelve 
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million voters could form any basis for the real representation 
of the Indian people, who are infinitely divided into castes, 
creeds, and races. If the population took any genuine 
interest in these elections, which are to be triennial, the 
whole country-side would fall into contests and dissension 
through the antagonism of ideas, interests, and religions ; but 
in fact the great majority would take no part or interest in the 
proceedings, and they would be managed by a very small 
circle of active promoters, 

We do not, however, care to insist upon impracticability 
of preliminary details of construction ; we prefer to consider 
the much more arduous question of design or principle. And 
this point rises in importance when we observe that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s Bill contemplates investing the Legislative 
Council with the power and the duty of closely supervising 
the executive government in all its branches, except matters 
of foreign policy, military dispositions, and strategy. In 
regard to all other acts and orders of the administration 
questions may be asked, papers demanded, and a_reso- 
lution recorded by the majority. What would be the 
effect of providing the Viceroy with a single Chamber of 
deputies constituted upon this pattern? As forty members 
are to be elected, and as of the whole eighty members only 
one-fourth can be official, it is clear that in a trial of strength 
the Government would be very liable to suffer defeat, possibly 
upon the Budget, or a motion to reduce the Land Tax, or 
to impose protective duties, or to allow the formation of a 
great Volunteer army; for all these questions have already 
been ventilated at the Congress. If the resolutions of a 
Council majority are disregarded by the Government, the 
Council would subside to the level of a debating society ; if, as 
is more probable, the Council soon found means of imposing 
their views upon a recalcitrant Viceroy, the chief conduct and 
direction of affairs must ultimately pass into the hands of their 
majority. But the non-official legislative members would be 
in no way responsible or likely to become responsible for the 
administration of India; they would have no prospect of 
undertaking office themselves, since the executive officers .are 
appointed on a system entirely apart; and from their con- 
stituencies of uneducated millions they would obtain neither 
guidance nor control. 

The authors of the Bill now before the Commons cannot 
have failed to perceive, though they may not have fully realised, 
many of these objections and consequences. They have, how- 
ever, been evidently, and rightly, impressed by the necessity of 
enlarging and strengthening the Indian Councils; and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, whom the Congress dubbed member for India, 
may be pardoned for yielding something to the fervent aspira- 
tions and expectations of his constituents. It is the natural 
inclination of all Englishmen to favour the extension of their 
own peculiar institutions to all the countries that fall within 
the pale of the English sovereignty ; but it is to be remem- 
bered that these institutions have as yet flourished only in 
lands where the English-speaking races are predominant. No 
great Asiatic State has ever admitted even a rudimentary form of 
populargovernment ; andtheestablishmentin India ofassemblies 
upon a very democratic basis would be to begin a new departure 
by a long leap forward towards an uncertain landing beyond. 
Nevertheless, the stirring up of these questions by the Congress 
will have done no harm if we begin cautiously and proceed 
slowly in the devolution of political-powers upon our Indian 
fellow-citizens. | The successful growth of representative 
municipal institutions — attested by Sir Charles Dilke’s 
recent observations—is a step in this direction that India 
owes to Lord Ripon; while an enlargement of the Legis- 
lative Councils of the kind now proposed by Lord Cross was 
strongly recommended by Lord Dufferin. The proper. plan 
seems to be to accept as a principle of public policy the 
establishment and gradual improvement of these Councils ; 
and indeed Mr. Bradlaugh’s scheme might be followed so 
far as to give a Council to each of the great Provinces into 
which British India is, or may hereafter be, divided, to in- 





crease ‘the number of the Councillors, to allow them 
wider scope of discussion, and to entrust them largely 
with the legislative business for the territories under their 
jurisdiction. But these Provinces differ immensely in 
character, needs, and circumstances, in their social and political 
conditions, and in their aspirations ; while the Council of the 
Governor-General, which legislates for all India, has functions 
and responsibilities that are quite separate and distinct from 
those of a provincial body. To pass an Imperial Act invest- 
ing all these Councils with the same constitution as represen- 
tative assemblies in a single chamber, to build them all on the 
same model, and to launch them all at once into the some- 
what troubled and possibly dangerous sea of Indian politics, 
would hardly be to do our duty by the Indian people, who, it 
may be remarked, are as yet by no means unanimous in 
demanding the change. The problem of the future political 
organisation of British India is of the greatest complexity ; nor 
can it be solved by the simple expedient of importing from 
England the institutions that are most familiar to English 
tradition. At present the Indian people are a_ vast 
multitude of 250 millions under a central government 
that has latterly delegated some of its powers, very 
cautiously and gradually, to the provincial administra- 
tions. This process of decentralisation should continue 
steadily ; and as the local governments acquire more authority, 
the independence, representative character, and legislative 
power of the Provincial Councils should be liberally increased. 
Upon this system we may be able to develop responsible 
bodies that will be really in touch, by local knowledge 
and influence, with manageable groups of the immense Indian 
population, and whose assistance to the Government will be 
of very genuine value. But if we begin hastily, the whole 
experiment will run serious risk of failure; and the best 
friends of India will acknowledge that, looking to its internal 
condition and to the state of affairs beyond its North-West 
frontiers, much more would be lost than gained by a prema- 
ture attempt to place the Government of India under a régime 
that would virtually give large powers of administrative and 
financial control to inexperienced and virtually irresponsible 
assemblies. 








POLITICAL MANNERS. 


WHEN the strife of parties runs as high as it is running 

now, and has been running for some time past, the 
preachers of urbanity are not likely to be heard with patience. 
Yet something may be said for politeness and good temper 
even under difficulties. In the first place they pay, for rudeness 
and anger are associated in the popular mind, rightly or wrongly, 
with a guilty conscience and a bad cause. The theological 
disputant at dinner, who, being hard pressed in argument, 
said at last to his adversary, “If I were you,.I wouldn't speak 
with my mouth full,” must be taken to have acknowledged an 
intellectual defeat. We have not a word to say against 
moral indignation for adequate cause. If, for instance, Mr. 
Parnell had been convicted of the infamies attributed to him 
by the Zimes, it would not have been easy to condemn his 
conduct in language too strong for the occasion. “I have been 
accused,” said Mr. Disraeli to his constituents, “of using 
violent language. Gentlemen, I never use violent language ; 
but I hope that my language is sometimes strong.” The dis- 
tinction was a sound one, whether Mr. Disraeli himself always 
observed it or not. At the present moment it is affirmed by 
some politicians, and denied by others, that the Irish mem- 
bers whose names have been scheduled by the Special Com- 
missioners are unfit for the society and unworthy the support 
of honest and high-minded men. Into the respective sincerity 
of these two opposite allegations it is not our immediate busi- 
ness to inquire. That is a question which the future will 
decide. But there are p'»per ways of expressing the broadest 
differences of opinion, an ‘ we cannot think that the Postmaster- 
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General, for instance, has been fortunate in the method he 
selected. Mr. Raikes administered to the 7imes a grave and 
measured rebuke, couched in terms becoming a Privy Coun- 
cillor of the Queen, which that respectable and sagacious 
journal suppressed instead of answering. Butwhen he came 
to deal with his political opponents, Mr. Raikes indulged him- 
self in a style of oratory which he would have been the firstto pro- 
nounce intolerable when he satas chairman of ways and means. 
He expressed for the leaders of the Liberal Party, including Mr. 
Gladstone, a personal loathing which could not have been 
exceeded if they had been guilty of some mean or some cruel 
wickedness. Indeed, since the days when the scholars of the 
Renaissance connected false concords with unnatural 
depravity, there have been few things quite so full flavoured 
as Mr. Raikes’s speech at Bristol. Yet Mr. Raikes knew that 
he was referring to men of the highest honour and integrity, 
whom millions of their countrymen, both in England and 
Ireland, regard with veneration and esteem. The idea of Mr. 
Cecil, Raikes looking down from a lofty pedestal of moral 
virtue upon the degraded profligacy of Mr. John Morley is 
rather too arrogant a jest. “He may say it is Persian attire, but 
let it be changed.” ‘There is such a thing as being too Pick- 
wickian, and the penalty exacted by outraged moderation is 
that the offender’s words cease at last to have any meaning 
at all. 

Lord George Hamilton furnishes us with another case in 
point. Lord George is not so serious as Mr. Raikes, and 
counts for rather a light-weight in the political world. He is, 
however, a Cabinet Minister, and therefore under some 
responsibility for what he says. He told a public meeting at 
St. Pancras that “he himself listened with amazement to 
Mr. Labouchere as he sat [sic] there deliberately concocting and 
fabricating the tale by which he endeavoured to associate 
Her Majesty’s Government with the case.” That, of course, 
is a charge of wilful and persistent falsehood, drawn up in 
the most studiously insulting form. Yet Lord George 
Hamilton knows perfectly well, and would acknowledge 
in private, that whether Mr. Labouchere was misled 
by his informants or not, he said what he had been 
told, and invented nothing. It may be urged that Mr. 
Labouchere’s imputations were so gross as to justify 
any retort. But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Labouchere 
accused the Government of nothing worse than endeavouring 
to hush up a disgusting scandal by conniving at the escape of 
a criminal. If this assertion were true, it would prove nothing 
personally dishonourable against Lord Salisbury or any of his 
colleagues. For no one out of Bedlam would suggest that 
they had any sympathy with the fugitive or his alleged 
enormities., Yet Lord George Hamilton charged a member 
of Parliament, who gave chapter and verse for all his 
statements, and who has undoubtedly been corroborated on 
several material points, with inventing a whole series of 
imaginary fictions. Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Raikes 
might learn a lesson from the example of a not very remote 
past. They might well carry their minds back eight years to 
a transaction which they and their friends called the Treaty 
of Kilmainham. Mr. Parnell was released, and Mr. Forster re- 
signed. Thepresent Chief Secretary for Ireland, thena prominent 
member of the Opposition, declared that the so-called Treaty 
had covered every one concerned in it with indelible infamy. 
Among other statesmen thus branded with eternal disgrace 
were Lord Hartington, Lord Selborne, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
John Bright. Do Mr. Balfour and Lord George Hamilton, 
and Mr. Raikes consider that Lord Hartington, Lord Selborne, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, are still labouring under the stigma of 
indelible infamy, and that John Bright went down in ignominy 
to a dishonoured grave? The Greek proverb which advised 
that an enemy should be treated as if he might become a 
friend, and a friend as if he might become an enemy, jars 
upon the ears of everyone but a professional cynic. It is, 
however, useful when nothing else can restrain a man’s 
tongue. For the present Government hopes, like all Govern- 





ments, to stop in for ever, and it will have to deal with the 
Nationalists by some means or other. So long as the Irish 
members retain the confidence of their constituents they care 
nothing for that of the Conservative party. But the Conserva- 
tive party, whether in or out of office, cannot afford to be 
equally indifferent. 

The decay of manners in Parliament has been made the 
subject of many sermons. The Irish members are usually 
taken as the awful examples, and no doubt some of Mr. 
Parnell’s followers are wanting in self-control. But what of 
the Tories, the gentlemen of England, as they are fond of 
calling themselves? When Mr. Gladstone was making his 
great speech on Monday night, he suddenly paused, and 
indicated that he was unable to proceed. The reason was 
that a gentleman sitting on the Treasury Bench, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, had turned his back upon the illustrious 
statesman, and begun a loud conversation. When the 
Attorney-General declined to receive from Mr. Labouchere 
the name of his informant, Mr. Labouchere tore up the paper on 
which the name was written, and dropped the pieces on the floor. 
During the progress of the division, a Conservative member, 
whose name out of charity we withhold, walked across the 
House, picked up the pieces, put them together, and read the 
name. These things do not raise the credit of Parliament 
or soften the asperities of public life. In that respect Mr. 
Gladstone has always been a model for the imitation of every 
young Parliamentary hand. His Parliamentary demeanour 
is perfect, and his courtesy to his opponents unruffled by the 
fiercest storm. Mr. Gladstone has himself somewhere told 
an interesting story of his early days when, full of zeal 
against the iniquities of the Whig Government, he began 
pouring out his wrath to the Duke of Wellington. The 
Duke, with the customary imprecation, declared that that 
sort of thing was all nonsense, and that the Whigs were as 
patriotic as themselves. The chief offenders in the House 
of Commons are not the Tories of the old school, nor the 
steady-going Conservatives of the middle period, who are 
civil and well-behaved enough, but the electro-plated Tory 
youth, who cling to the skirts of the fashionable world. It 
cannot be said that the planting out among the Opposition 
benches of the so-called Liberal Unionists conduces to 
personal harmony, or promotes friendly intercourse. The 
separation of parties in the House was prudently designed, 
and has prevented much otherwise unavoidable friction. 
Perhaps we are making believe rather more than is good 
for us. A man who talked in public as he talked in private 
would have no sense of decency. A man who talked in 
private as he talked in public would have no sense of humour. 
But to represent one’s political enemies as traitors and mis- 
creants bent on the ruin of their country is bad art, as well 
as bad manners. The most crushing repartee ever made 
was also the politest. Voltaire was told that a literary man, 
of whom he always spoke well, had been speaking ill of him. 
“We were both in the wrong,” said the genial philosopher of 
Ferney. 








EIGHT-HOUR LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





[LURING the discussion which took place in the House of 

Commons last week on the eight-hours question it was 
incidentally mentioned, by the mover of the amendment, that 
several eight-hour laws had been passed in the United 
States. A little investigation into the position of this question 
in the United States would teach our eight hour advocates 
one or two useful lessons. The eight-hour movement in 
America has two distinct phases. One shows that the most 
intelligent and most skilled workmen in America do not 
desire their hours to be reduced by legislative enactments, 
and the other proves that, where such laws have been passed, 
they have remained inoperative, or were never intended to 
compel men to work only a limited number of hours per 
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day. At this moment the American Federation of Labour— 
a body analogous to our federated trade unions—is agitating 
this eight-hour question. The Federation was founded in 
1886, and has grown in numbers as the Knights of Labour 
have declined, until it is now the largest body of organised 
workmen in America. It claims to have initiated the present 
eight-hour movement at its convention at St. Louis in 1888. 
Since then a regular agitation has been kept up. Special 
organisers have scoured the country, numerous meetings 
have been held in the large cities, and special contributions 
have been levied, all to promote the movement. At the con- 
vention held in Boston about two months ago, the Federation 
resolved to hold eight-hour demonstrations in every city, and 
to brilliantly inaugurate its scheme, on 1st May next. How 
do the American workmen intend to proceed? By asking 
the State to limit every man’s work to eight hours a day? No; 
they make no such demand. During the whole agitation 
nothing has been heard of an “ eight-hour law,” universal or 
otherwise. The American workmen do not want legislative 
interference. They wish to reduce their hours of labour by the 
same means which the trade unionists have adopted in this 
country—always reserving to themselves the right to work 
overtime. The plan which they propose is to select certain 
trades most favourably situated for the purpose, and en- 


deavour to secure the assent of the employers to the | 


change. If the matter cannot be arranged, they will initiate 
strikes within the limits of these particular 
he sustained by the resources of the whole organisation. 
The plan of campaign is good, but its success is very 
doubtful. The Federation, like our own “ eight-hour 
men,” has constructed a series of illogical arguments 
intended to prove that a man will do as much work in eight 
as in ten hours. The report saves us the trouble of demolish- 
ing this assumption by saying that, under the eight hours 
system, “it would require an increase in the working force to 
produce the same amount” as at present. It is not our pur- 
pose, however, to deal with the arguments of the Federation, 
but only to point out that American workmen are not asking 
the State—like some alleged labour leaders in this country— 
to make it a misdemeanour for any man to work more than 
eight hours a day. 

And fora very good reason. They have had some ex- 
perience of eight-hour laws in America. These laws have 
either been set aside by combinations between the employers 
and workmen, or else they embodied a clause which carried 
with it their own nullification. The champion of an Eight- 
Hour Bill in the House of Commons does not seem to 
have made himself acquainted with the provisions of the 
American laws. As he, and those who think with him on 
this question, support their arguments by pointing to the 
existence of eight-hour laws in the States, it is just as well 
that they should know the provisions of those laws. It will 
assist them in framing their own Bills. 

There are at present seven eight-hour laws on the statute- 
books of as many States. In New York the law pre- 
scribes that eight hours is a legal day for mechanics, and 
all classes of working men, except farm and domestic servants. 
The law also prescribes that everyone may work overtime if 
he chooses. In the State of Illinois and in Chicago, eight 
hours constitute a legal day’s work—except when otherwise 
agreed—but the law does not apply to service by the day, 
week, month, or year. The eight-hour laws in the States of 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin carry the same two loop-holes 
with them. They do not prohibit agreements for longer 
hours, and do not apply to service by the ‘day, week, &c. Eight 
hours constitute a day’s work in California, except when other- 
wise agreed, but—another exception—the law does not apply to 
drivers, conduetors, and grip-men of street-cars, whose hours of 
labour are limited to twelve per day. There is an eight-hour day 
in Connecticut — except when otherwise agreed. In New 
Mexico it is enacted that eight hours’ work on a mining 
claim shall constitute a day’s labour, and this being in New 





trades, to | 





Mexico, no qualifying clause has been thought necessary. 
No one need be alarmed by the State passing such eight- 
hour laws as these. They are perfectly harmless. They 
neither affect the workmen nor the employers. 








SIR EDWARD BAINES. 





GIR EDWARD BAINES had outlived by so large a space 

of time his own generation, that it would not have been 
surprising if his death had passed unnoticed by the general 
public. That this has not been the case says much for the 
sterling qualities which he displayed during his long life. 
Sir Edward Baines, indeed, was a distinct type of a class of 
Englishmen now fast disappearing, but who have established 
their claim upon the gratitude and remembrance of their 
fellow countrymen. He represented that middle-class in 
its best aspect which has given to England so many 
of its most useful and most noble sons—the class to 
which in our own generation Cobden and Bright and 
Forster belonged, and which in earlier days furnished 
many of the bright particular stars of our political and 
industrial firmament. ‘Thirty years ago “ Baines of Leeds” 
was a recognised power alike in the House of Commons and 
in the country. Not by any means a man dowered with 
those commanding gifts of intellect and speech which ensure 
for their possessor undisputed pre-eminence in such an 
assembly as the House of Commons, he was still, by virtue alike 
of his mental and his moral qualities, a figure of no common 
importance in that House. The acknowledged representative 
of the great body of Nonconformists, at a time when compara- 
tively few Nonconformists found favour at the hands of the 
limited electorate before the days of Household Suffrage, he was 
conspicuous for the possession of gifts and graces which it has 
been too much the fashion to deny to English Nonconformity. 
A man of culture, of bright intelligence, of the highest moral 
character, he was distinguished above everything else for the 
gentleness and moderation of his spirit, a gentleness and 
moderation which were not at all incompatible with the most 
unflinching fidelity to his principles. In Parliament he was 
chiefly known as the advocate of Reform long before the 
days when Mr. Gladstone’s great act of conversion brought 
the new Reform Bill within the range of practical politics. 
The Liberal leader, indeed, himself acknowledged that upon 
this question he had been the follower of Mr. Baines, whose 
annual Bill for lowering the franchise in towns was made the 
occasion, not only of Mr. Lowe’s most famous pronouncement 
against Reform, but of Mr. Gladstone’s still more famous 
vindication of the English working-man as being of the same 
flesh and blood as the privileged classes. 

But there was another question to which Sir Edward 
Baines devoted a far larger portion of his life than that which 
he spent in the advocacy of Parliamentary Reform. Years 
ago, before many men now in public life had left their 
nurseries, the Leeds Mercury, of which he was the Editor, 
was fiercely fighting the battle of the voluntary system in 
education against the advocates of a State system. In doing 
so it represented the prevailing feeling among the Non- 
conformists of that epoch. But some twenty-two or twenty- 
three years ago a change came over the spirit of 
Nonconformity upon this question, and in presence of 
the frightful spectre of our national ignorance, the good 
men who had feared lest a State system of education should 
mean a Church system, cast aside their apprehensions and 
rallied to the cause of national education. One of the 
first of those who took this step was Mr. Baines. It cost 
him at least as much to do so as it can have cost any Liberal 
statesman of later years to acknowledge himself a convert to 
the principle of self-government for Ireland; yet when Mr. 
Baines, not without many a pang but in the full assurance 
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that he was following the dictates of his own conscience and 
serving the best interests of his country, abandoned the 
voluntary principle for which he had made so many sacrifices, 
and avowed himself a convert to those principles which were 
subsequently to be embodied in the Bill of Mr. Forster, no 
one for a moment suspected his motives or cast doubt upon 
his integrity. A great body of the Nonconformists looked up 
to him and to the late Mr. Samuel Morley as their leaders, 
and it was no small matter when these two eminent men 
publicly avowed their determination to cast in their lot with 
those who were seeking to make education universal and 
compulsory. 

It must strike many amongst us with a sense of strange- 
ness to remember that the man who diéd last Sunday was 
not only an eye-witness of the “ Battle of Peterloo,” but was 
instrumental in saving many of those who were arrested in 
connection with that famous gathering from a long term 
of imprisonment. The Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society has been a flourishing institution for some seventy 
years. It originated in a proposition made by the man 
whose death we now record. Mechanics’ institutions, 
founded by Dr. Birkbeck and Lord Brougham, were sup- 
ported for more than sixty years by Mr. Baines ; and for over 
half a century he had been the President of the most important 
of all the associations connected with those admirable institu- 
tions, the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. A free- 
trader before Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, he first advocated the 
reform of our fiscal system more than sixty years ago ; whilst 
for nearly an equal length of time he had been one of the 
most ardent advocates of temperance reform. When he first 
entered the House of Commons there was only one other 
teetotaller in it. Born in the three-bottle days of our 
ancestors he had lived to see society pass through something 
like a revolution on the drink question ; but it was character- 
istic of the man that, even on a subject which moved him so 
strongly as that of temperance reform, he clung from first to 
last to moral suasion as the means by which the intemperate 
were to be weaned from their evil habits, and sacrificed his 
seat in Parliament in 1874 rather than yield to the demands 
of those who were anxious to impose teetotalism by Act of 
Parliament upon their fellows. 

But perhaps it was as the leading citizen of a great and 
flourishing community that Sir Edward Baines rendered the 
most conspicuous services to his generation. Only those 
who know the inner history of Leeds during the last seventy 
years can know anything of the influence which Sir Edward 
Baines exercised in that great town—an influence wholly for 
good, wielded more by the strength of his moral character 
than by any of those means which are the common avenues 
to power. There were few movements in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire which made for good to which he did not give a 
powerful support, and the whole record of his life of unflagging 
industry and zeal is a story of continuous effort on behalf of 
all that makes for righteousness both in men and in nations. 
It is fitting that so good a citizen, who alike as journalist, as 
public man, and as member of Parliament, had played 
his part so well during a span of years of such extraor- 
dinary length, should not be allowed to pass away 
without a word of heartfelt recognition and regret from 
those whom he leaves behind. Nor can men honour him 
less because the result of his unceasing labours was not to 
secure for himself that kind of personal success which the 
world prizes so highly. No taint of self-seeking ever attached 
to him. Throughout his life the simplicity of his habits was 
as striking as the energy with which he devoted himself to the 
public good; whilst the gentleness and kindliness of his 
nature made even those who in political affairs were his most 
bitter opponents his personal friends and admirers. Happy 
indeed is the country which possesses such citizens as Edward 
Baines, and great is the blank which the death of such a man, 
even in his ninetieth year, must leave in the community he 
loved and served so well. 





THE FORTH BRIDGE. 





ORTY years ago, when the Britannia tubular bridge, with 
its grand span of 465 feet, was thrown across the Menai 
Strait, that engineering feat was generally regarded as one 
which men then living were not likely to see excelled. Then 
was the age of iron. ‘The age of steel has since come upon 
us; and now, for many years, the Britannia Bridge has 
ceased to be a marvel. A very short time after its opening, 
its proud position as the greatest attainment of the bridge- 
builder was usurped by the Suspension Bridge at Niagara, 
with its span of 820 feet ; and, after about twenty-five years 
of supremacy, the Niagara Bridge was dethroned by the 
lofty structure which, with one leap of 1,595% feet, has 
crossed from New York to Brooklyn. Until the present winter 
the East River Bridge held its own. ‘To-day it occupies only 
the second place ; for the Forth Bridge, which was formally 
opened by the Prince of Wales on Tuesday, has two grand’ 
spans, each of which is 1,710 feet wide. Nor is it only in 
the width of its spans that the new bridge excels the 
old. Its roadway is 30 feet higher than that of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and its summit is 82 feet higher, above high-water 
mark; while its total length, including approaches, is 
2,306 feet, or about four-ninths of a mile, greater. The cost 
of each of these splendid works has been about three millions 
sterling. ‘The Forth Bridge is not the longest, but it is far 
and away the most wonderful bridge in the world to-day ; 
and with this triumph of audacity, science, and smiths’ work 
will for ever be conspicuously associated the names ef Sir 
John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker, its engineers, 
and of Sir William Arrol and Mr. Joseph Phillips, 
members of the firm of Tancred, Arrol & Co., its con- 
structors. The work was begun in January, 1883 ; the first 
caisson was floated in May, 1884; and the final coupling up 
of the girders which connect the ends of the cantilevers was 
effected in December, 1889, so that the bridge was practically 
built in seven years. Fifty-one thousand tons of steel have been 
worked into the structure. This quantity, although actually 
large, is, as every engineer will appreciate, extraordinarily 
small from a relative point of view. From the shore end of 
the south cantilever to the shore end of the north one at 
Inverkeithing, the distance is 5,350 feet. The cantilever 
portion, therefore, weighs considerably less than ten tons to 
the foot ; and when its immense height and great breadth of 
base are borne in mind, one is tempted to marvel, not that 
the bridge weighs so much, but that it does not weigh more. 
It is estimated to be capable of resisting a lateral wind- 
pressure of 56lb. per square foot ; and if its whole length were 
occupied by railway locomotives, the downward deflection of 
the flooring would be only five-eighths of an inch per hundred 
feet of span. A bridge of solid masonry would show no 
better result. 

Only in an age as wealthy and as hurried as the one in 
which we live would it have been worth while to undertake so 
gigantic a work. Its main object is to shorten the railway 
distance between the great towns of the south and those of 
the north ; and to effect that object the Midland, the Great 
Northern, and the North British companies, have not 
hesitated to incur an expenditure equal to a year’s revenue of 
many a second-rate European country. Yet, after all, the 
shortening of distance is very slight. The existence of the 
bridge may mean a saving of about twenty miles to the 
traveller between London and Perth, or of nearly thirty 
miles to the traveller between London and Aberdeen. That 
is all. It is a saving of minutes only; not of hours. Fifty 
years ago, even if the existence of such a bridge had meant 
the saving of a couple of days in a coach, no business 
man in the world would have contributed a hundred pounds 
towards the cost of the undertaking. He would have never 


-seen his money again. Nowadays, if the distance could be 


further shortened by thirty miles at an expenditure of 


another three millions, the allied railway companies would , 
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probably find the money within a month. It is only during 
the last half-century that we have begun to practically live up 
to the proverb, “Time is money.” 


| . . 
_ Government. The struggle is still long and desperate, but 
it is a mere struggle of the organised government of the 


Ever since the great bridge began to assume form, it has | 


been ruthlessly attacked as, to quote the words of Mr. 
William Morris, “the climax of ugliness in iron.” But it is 


really nothing of the sort. If economical adaptation of 
materials to ends be one of the fundamental requirements of | 


true beauty, there are few pieces of human handiwork that 
can compare with it as a beautiful structure. If strength and 
usefulness be taken into consideration, the bridge holds very 
high rank. Apart, however, from all this, the triad of giant 
cantilevers spanning the Forth from Queensferry to Inver- 
keithing possess a peculiar, almost a sublime, beauty of their 
own. Looked at from Inchkeith, as they rear their steely 
cobwebs high against a sunset sky, they seem to be creations 
of some greater race than ours. Viewed from the shore, and 
compared with the known mass of the huge ironclad Devas- 
tation that is moored beneath their shadow, they oppress 
the observer with their towering bulk. But the place of all 
others from which to get a true idea of the bridge’s grandeur 
is the summit of the masonry pier of the central cantilever. 
Thence, four times as high as the tallest of our trees, rises a 
forest of steel trunks and spraying limbs. You stand, as it 
were, beneath stems whose furthest branches shade an area 
of nearly a third of a mile in diameter; and those far-distant 
branches interlock with the branches of other stems that rise 
a third of a mile away. The bridge is no climax of ugliness. 
It is no more ugly than is some trained giant of an athlete, 


whose muscles are tense and ready, and who stands a miracle of 
strength and sinew, —— 





“COMBINATION AND COERCION.” 
SUCH is the title of a new book of his Irish experiences by 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. And those who wish to under- 
stand the actual system at work in Ireland, when studied on 
the spot, should make themselves masters of this small but 
stirring volume. It is the third of Mr. Lefevre’s books 
from personal study of the Irish problem ; more keenly in- 
teresting than any, but like the preceding volumes, a plain, 
clear, dispassionate narrative of facts, analysed and summed 
up with judicial gravity, and the pervading sense of responsi- 
bility that is forced on a man who may soon have to deal with 
these matters officially. Those who are now gloating over 
every wrong-doing of the League, collected and denounced by 
the Special Commission, should turn to this report by an ex- 
Minister of the Crown, describing the appalling tyranny which 
called the League into being. 
The book* is well named “Combination and Coercion.” 
It proves, what we have always insisted upon, that this parade 
of Unionism, loyalty, the British Empire, and the whole 
machinery of Coercion which Parliament has been seduced 
into setting up in the name of the United Kingdom and its 
glorious traditions, and so forth and so forth, is at bottom 
a mere matter of dirty money. It is a simple trade dispute, 
the old story of unionism—not in the national, but in 
the economic, sense—the long struggle between capitalists 
and workmen; in which, under pretext of the Empire 
in danger, the whole forces of legislation, of the Execu- 
tive, police, soldiery, magistrates, law, and government, 
have been concentrated to crush the trades-unions of the 
workers with one hand, and with the other hand to foster 
and support the trades-unions of the capitalists. There is 
not in Ireland to-day a trace of political agitation, of sedition, 
disturbance, or even disaffection, apart from the money dis- 
pute. There never was a time in this century when Ireland 
was so peaceable, and so free from anything that can be called 
crime, unless it be artificial crime, manufactured by the 
* Comaination anp Coercion. By the Right Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 


London: Kegan Paul, T h, Tribner & C 4 . 
price rs. 6d. — rubner & Co. 1890. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 186; 





country to starve out thousands of poor men, and to wring 
from them money to put into the pockets of a few rich men. 
It is simply the Government taking sides in a bitter trade 
dispute. 

In the course of it large tracts in Ireland are being wasted 
and desolated as completely as by an invading army. The 
peaceful inhabitants and cultivators have been swept out of 
their homes. Their houses and farm buildings are being 
pulled down, or are becoming a ruin. Thriving farms are 
being overgrown with weeds. The labour of generations is 
being destroyed as if by a natural convulsion. Men who 
call themselves landlords are deliberately, in their sordid 
greed and savage temper, reducing the soil, which the law 
by a mockery calls their own, to its original bog. And in 
this infamous social crime—for which a reasonable society 
would visit them, at the least, with confiscation—they are 
aided and abetted by the English Government in every mode 
that chicanery, officialism, and oppression can devise. The 
English Government of to-day exists for no other purpose 
than to maintain and organise this desolation. Mr. Balfour 
makes the solitude, and, sneering and smiling, he calls 
it peace. 

As we visit with Mr. Lefevre the scenes of these crimes 
against the nation, we notice the old familiar trades-union 
incidents : all of them and nothing else. ‘Those who know 
the history of Unionism in England between 1820 and 1870 
will recognise every turn in the analogy. ‘The capitalist 
seeking to deal singly with each worker; the workers 
instinctively combining for mutual protection ; the capitalist 
class procuring the law and the courts to make combination a 
crime ; the efforts of the capitalists to detach individuals 
from the combination, and to compromise or buy off members 
of it one by one; the vengeance with which the capitalist 
pursues the leaders ; the fury with which he assails anyone 
outside the combination who gives it encouragement or 


| advice; the malignant obstinacy with which the capitalist 


refuses to take back his prominent victims; the loyal con- 
stancy with which the combination stands by its leaders and the 
victims ; the blind passion which leads the capitalist to sacrifice . 
in the struggle ten times the value at stake ; his persecution of 
innocent persons, whose distress may injure the combination ; 
the lavish waste with which he buys outside labour at three 
times its true value ; his eagerness to harry and starve out the 
strikers in combination ; his ingenuity in converting the law 
and the magistracy into an instrument of his own ; his resort- 
ing to secret trades-unionism of his own whilst making the 
trades-unions of the men a criminal conspiracy :—all this we 
see exactly reproduced in Ireland to-day. And Mr. Balfour 
exists only to organise it. 

Take the Ponsonby estate as described by Mr. Lefevre 
in his first two chapters. He finds deserted and ruined 
homesteads, thistles and weeds several feet high, covering 
what was once a flourishing farm. The tenant’s improve- 
ments amounting to thousands all confiscated ; the labourers 
who were not tenants of the landlord equally turned out of 
home. There are ninety families thrust out into the open 
sheltered now in huts, as if they were victims of a conflagration 
oraflood. “ Upwardsof 2,000acres of thisestate arederelict. Not 
a single farm has deen re let.” Two hundred tenants more are 
waiting eviction. An eminent Catholic priest is imprisoned for 
refusing to reveal where the funds of these poor parishioners 
were lodged. And for what is this misery, oppression, and 
outrage perpetrated? Out of mere temper, spirit of revenge, 
and desire of victory. Not even for money, for no money is 
obtained ; not even by the landlord, for he is the mere name 
used by a secret syndicate. These crimes are perpetrated by 
a conspiracy of landlords and agents, simply to crush the 


- combination of the tenants, and they are backed up by the 


entire power of the magistracy and the Government. 
The town of Tipperary is like a place in possession of an 
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invading army, or which has been ruined by a flood. Every 
third or fourth house is deserted ; shops, houses, premises 
of all sorts, empty or closed. “If the quarrel be continued, 
it seems probable that the best part of Tipperary will be 
deserted.” Why? These are not farmers or cottiers, but 
substantial traders. It is no question with them as to 
reduction of rent. They are simply standing by the victims 
of oppression at Youghal, and their landlord is the ringleader 
in the crimes there committed. Mr. Balfour’s part is simply 
to help him in reducing a thriving town to ruin, by lending 
him the armed forces of the Crown. 

On the Clanricarde estate nearly 1,000 tenants still stand 
firm. ‘Vota single one of the 100 farms, from which tenants 
were evicted, have been taken. They are all derelict in the 
hands of the landlord. On many of them the houses have been 
razed to the ground.” On the Massereene estate a certain 
number of new Protestant farmers have been “planted,” by 
the simple process of giving them terms much more favourable 
than those offered by the evicted tenants, and also by present- 
ing them gratis with improvements—the property of those they 
displaced. And something of the same kind has been done 
on the Coolgreaney estate. “The greater part of the estate 
had unquestionably the appearance of being derelict.” Mr. 
Lefevre exposes the fraud of these so-called “ plantations,” 
which are not dond-fide solvent tenancies at all, but in reality 
emergency men bribed by large rewards, and by free plunder, 
to give an appearance of new tenancy to evicted and derelict 
estates. “ They are in the na‘ure of bogus tenants.” With the 
exception of these two partial cases of sham “ plantation,” the 
attempt to re-let evicted farms has been an utter failure. The 
Vandeleur dispute has been happily settled by the arbitration 
of Sir Charles Russell ; but the Olphert estate still remains a 
wilderness. ‘‘ None of the evicted holdings have been re-let.” 
“No attempt has been made to turn the land to any profit.” 

But the crowning iniquity of all arises out of the murder 
of Kinsella. A wanton murder is deliberately committed by 
an armed body of men, hired by the landlord’s agent to carry 
out an illegal act of plunder. A coroner’s jury bring in a 
verdict of murder against the leader of the armed gang, 
who is the estate bailiff. The bill is thrown out by 
a grand jury of landlords, agents, and their partisans — 
all magistrates. Efforts are made by the friends of the 
murdered man to obtain redress, both criminally and 
civilly. All have been defeated. The whole power of the 
magistracy, of the police, of all civil authorities, by packing of 
juries, by technical tricks, by secret arrangement, has baffled 
the prosecution. From that day to this no man has suffered 
any penalty whatever, civil or criminal, for a wanton murder 
committed in the presence of scores of persons. The entire 
organisation of “law and order” has been strained to shield 
the murderer. 

Next to the shielding of Moussa Bey for his Armenian 
atrocities by the Pashas at Constantinople, no more enormous 
tale has been heard for years in civilised Europe. Mr. 
Lefevre tells us deliberately that the principal function of the 
Government in Ireland has been “to crush and put down 
the combinations formed by tenants to save themselves in 
the crisis of 1886.” But-his book shows us even more. 
It shows us the entire machinery of Administration con- 
spiring to help the secret combinations of landlords 
and agents. It backs them up. in actual crime; it 
savagely pursues their chief opponents; it enables them to 
empty whole towns, burn down houses and farmsteads, and to 
lay large tracts of country desolate. This is making war on the 
people of Ireland, treating them as an invading army treats a 
conquered people. Such is the report of a Privy Councillor, 
an ex-Minister of the Crown, put on record in a plain, quiet 
narrative, which again and again he has maintained in Parlia- 
ment. When the people of England have learned to believe 
this record, they will agree with those who think there was 
some cause to seek “to expel from Ireland the English 
garrison.” FREDERIC HARRISON. 








A RAJAH’S JUBILEE. 
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THE British” public has always lent a kindly ear to the story 

of Rajah Brooke. It appealed to that spirit of adventure 
which remains a great force in our national character, the despair 
of realists, and the meat and drink (in everysense) of the romancists 
of to-day. There was something which stirred the imagination in 
the picture of the English gentleman transformed into a benevolent 
buccaneer, assisted by the breechloading bishop whose militant 
spirit so shocked the good folks at home. 

The Sarawak Gazette of Monday, September 2nd, 1889, reports 
a dinner given on August 15th, 1889, in honour of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the landing of the first Rajah Brooke in Sarawak. On 
such an occasion, even in Borneo, speeches are inevitable and we 
are treated to an interesting comparison between the Borneo of 
then and now, learning, not without a certain regret, that the 
pirates have disappeared and head-hunting is a thing of the past. 
Indeed, we find Sir Charles Brooke, the present Rajah, complaining 
of the monotony of existence ; how, “asa government, they are to 
be considered rather as a monotonous lot of workers, like a hive of 
bees or nest of ants, with little excitement or active vivacity,” and 
ending his speech by the declaration—“ It was the trust he had 
in all that enabled him to lead the easy, and he might say almost 
lazy life he did, to sleep sound by night, and in the day to do the 
duties that fell to his share more as a pleasure than a toil.” 
Still, bees are said to sting the trespasser in the hive, and ants 
have been known to resent the sedentary intruder. The lovers of 
romance need not despair. The melancholy of the commonplace 
has not yet marked Sarawak for its own. In order that the 
philosophical calm of the Rajah may be appreciated at its true 
value, we give some extracts from a letter written less than a 
month before this dinner to Mr. Maxwell, his Resident. 

“ Sufficient information having been brought to me to con- 
vince me that a secret society is forming in the upper district of 
Sarawak, . . . now direct you to attack these two houses. . . and 
to surround them so thoroughly that all the inmates may be taken 
prisoners, and all those showing any resistance are to be shot down 
without mercy. After you have disposed of the men, the houses 
must be searched, and all papers and other things relating to the 
society seized, and the houses burnt down.” 

On the 17th July the Rajah received a despatch from Mr. 
Maxwell, who seems to have carried out his instructions with 
spirit and address. He describes how one house is surrounded 
and captured with little difficulty—the inhabitants show no fight, 
and are made prisoners. Documents are found showing the 
house to be a meeting-place of the secret society, and “after a 
thorough search of the house, in which several muskets, bullets, 
&c., were found, it was set on fire and burnt to the ground.” 
Information is given that two active members of this society 
live in a neighbouring house. Here incriminating papers are 
found, but the inmates have fled. Mr. Maxwell, however, is 
equal to the emergency. “I demanded,” he writes, “that these 
men be given up inan hour's time on pain of the destruction of 
the house by fire. This had the desired effect, and one of 
the men was given up within half an hour, and the other a 
little later.” On the 3rd of August the Resident further writes : 
“There are now twenty-four prisoners awaiting trial. 

Having been engaged in the last ten days in collecting 
evidence that will tend to throw light on the proceedings and 
intentions of this society, | am now in a position to bring any 
evidence before any court that your Highness may appoint, 
as will convince your Highness that a society had its 
head quarters in Sungei Traudin with the express inten- 
tion of raising a rebellion.” His task in all probability 
was not rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
rebellion was to be directed against his Highness himself. The 
opinion of the court, which consists of nominees of the Rajah, 
is evidently a secondary consideration. On August 5th, by order 
of the Rajah, twelve gentlemen—four English, four Malays, four 
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Chinese—are called together at the Resident’s office. The Rajah 
then reads the following order :— 

“Gentlemen, having full confidence in your ability and dis- 
cretion” (a confidence which is not unnatural, as he had selected 
them himself) “I hereby appoint you to meet together for the 
purpose of making a close inquiry into the correspondence now 
in our hands relating to a secret society having for its Chinese 
title, when interpreted, a meaning of—to live or die by one 
another. I desire you, gentlemen, to decide and report to me 
whom in this secret society you consider to be the actual leaders ; 
secondly who are the principal or active agents or characters of 
secondary importance belonging to it, and thirdly who may be 
considered only followers. You will hold this inquiry in this 
office at times most convenient to yourselves in relation to your 
other duties.” 

In a country where the trial of the smallest felony is regarded 
as an issue so momentous that the jury are isolated from all com- 
munication with their fellows until the verdict is found, it is 
strange to hear how in Sarawak an inquiry involving the lives of 
twenty-four men is considered of so little import that it is on no 
account to be allowed to interfere with the convenience of this 
remarkable tribunal. There is no report of the procedure of the 
court or of the evidence submitted. 

After four days without, let us hope, disturbing their other en- 
gagements, the twelve came toa decision. They found the accused 
to be members of a secret society—six of them to be leaders in 
this society—but that of these six one Ten Chong Lian a leader 
of minor importance. Eleven are found to be active agents, and 
the remaining eight merely followers of the society. 

On August 12, the Rajah pronounces sentence in the Supreme 
Court. He declares his intention of carrying out the law to the 
letter. The law is, it appears, “that any person found to be a 
leader in a Hoaey shall suffer death, and that secret societies are 
forbidden under the heaviest penalties ;” the nature of these 
penalties will be seen later on. The Rajah having addressed the 
court, the prisoners are arraigned ; first the six including 
Ten Chong Lian, who was found to be only a minor 
leader. The Rajah, however, did not think fit to attach any 
weight to this finding of the Court, and the six are sentenced to 
be shot at 6 o’clock the next morning. Although the Rajah had 
to admit in his address this society had made no attack or 
committed any overt act, in the absence of the evidence upon 
which the court acted it is fairer to express no opinion on this 
sentence. In the strict letter of the law, at any rate as regards 
five of them, it may have been justifiable. It is the clemency of 
the Rajah which calls forcomment. Upon the eleven the sentence, 
which we quote verbatim is— 

“ I hereby pass sentence that each of these prisoners, having 
been found guilty of crimes as secondary offenders, shall receive 
six dozen lashes with the rattan ; shall have his tail cut off; shall 
be imprisoned for a term to be determined afterwards ; shall be 
banished from the country, and on leaving shall be branded on 
the left arm ‘S.S.’ (secret society).” One can only wonder whether 
this merciless administration of a savage law is included among 
those duties, which three days later the Rajah declares at dinner, 
“are more a pleasure than a toil.” The remaining seven, who 
had taken no part in the actions of the society, are liberated upon 
taking solemn oaths to abstain from all secret societies, under 
pain of suffering similar atrocities. A Major Day, the Command- 
ant of Sarawak, superintended the execution, but we are not told 
whether he assisted at the flogging and the branding. Let us 
hope he considered this beneath the dignity of an officer and a 
gentleman. . 

It is a curious contrast to turn from barbarities like these to 
read, almost on the next page of the Sarawak Gasette of 
“Tableaux at the Residency enjoyed by a most appreciative 
audience,” and how Mrs. So-and-so “looked very well in classic 
costume,” while “the comic element” (which no doubt Sarawak 
society required as a relief) “was introduced into Nos. 5 and 6 
on the programme.” Let us hope that the humour was enjoyed by 





Major Day, whom we find performing on this occasion the more 
amiable duties of stage manager “in a masterly way nothing 
could beat.” The full programme is given, but there is one 
tableau unaccountably omitted from the list—the flogging and 
branding of prisoners under the direction of a benevolent despot. 
It would surely have been the success of the evening. 

Two days after the execution, “ Over six years in Sarawak” 
played “ Under six years” at the wicket, and the latter having won 
the toss, sent in their opponents to bat on a very slippery wicket. 
We hear how Wan Ali, after “hitting for some time at every ball 
with the monotonous sweep of a scythe,” pulled himself together 
and “hit a loose one into the Kamporg,” a mysterious feat for 
which he scored six notches. 

It is a queer jumble. As one reads of this grim admixture of 
dinners and despots, and cricket and cruelty, one wonders if 
these things can be. They are, unhappily, only one more illus- 
tration of what a despotism, however benevolent, is capable. 
An admirable “ object-lesson,” as the new journalism would say, 
of the danger of entrusting a tract of country extending over 
41,000 square miles to the irresponsible rule of one man, whoever 
he may be. The pity of it is, that those immediately concerned 
will never see the incongruity. Sarawak society will go on as before 
in its light-hearted way; the men will play cricket and the women 
pose in tableaux, while Rajah Brooke “sleeps sound by night,” 
with never a thought of the men who have been shot, or the men 
flogged, degraded, and branded, by the order of an English 
gentleman. 








THE MOST POPULAR NOVELIST IN THE WORLD. 





E has just died, and at the age of eighty-six. It is likely 
enough that to the vast majority of his readers the 
announcement of his death conveys the first hint of his existence, 
if indeed they noticed the small obituary paragraph that, a week 
since, was haunting the corners of the newspapers. Nevertheless, 
if a writer's popularity may be measured by the number of his 
readers, the most popular novelist of any time or country is just 
dead. 

Thirty years ago Mr. J. F. Smith, author of “Smiles and 
Tears,” “ Minnie Grey,” “The Soldier of Fortune,” “ Phases of 
Life,” etc. etc., had a thousand readers where Dickens had ten or 
Thackeray one. He was the great originator of fiction for the 
million, of the “To-be-continued-in-our-next” novel, which (for 
evil, the foreign critics say) is yet strong in our midst; and 
in the pages, first of the London Journal and afterwards 
of Casselfs Family Paper, he week by week delighted his 
hundreds of thousands of readers with those stirring in- 
stalments wherein the tribulations of virtue, the machina- 
tions of vice, the extreme peril of maiden innocence, the 
selfishness of the upper classes were continued in our next 
until the ultimate triumph of good over evil could be no longer 
delayed. For on the side of Virtue—-of Virtue, as a rule, pic- 
turesquely poor—was the pen of Mr. Smith ever enlisted. He 
led her into many a grisly peril, and left her suddenly there for a 
week at a time, but he brought her through in the long run, with 
a free and certain ease that fascinated the multitude. He was the 
people’s chosen author ; he won the throne of their affections, and 
he held it unassailed. There is something very fine about a man 
who, having this, could be utterly careless of fame. 

For indeed fame was easily within his grasp. The talents were 
there to win it. Men say that of late years one or two of our fore- 
most writers of fiction have made eager quest for the works’ of 
Mr. J. F. Smith, and, having found them, have not scrupled to 
“convey” to their own more careful pages some of those astound- 
ing situations and adventures that ran as readily as the ink itself 
from the point of Mr. Smith’s pen. 

These came for the most part at the end of the week’s instal- 
ment, and we may give a sample or two of their quality :— 
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** Not here,” she whispered, ‘‘ follow me to my boudoir. One word,” 
she added ; ‘“‘ the stranger ?” 

** Ts safe in the pavilion.” 

An indistinct murmur of approbation rested for a moment on the lips 
of Alexia, as, followed by her confidant, she quitted the room.—7Zhe 
Soldier of Fortune, c. xxii. 

** You are right !” exclaimed Dick with passionate tenderness ; ‘as a 
sister I no longer love you, but as a woman, the crowning star of my 
existence, whose smile alone can cheer my path of life ; my boyhood’s 
dream, my manhood’s crown of bliss, I adore, I worship you. Hate me 
for my declaration ; despise me if you will ; but I can no longer conceal 
the secret of my heart. Like the Gheber fire, it burns the shrine: 
longer silence would kill me.” 

At that instant the door of the conservatory opened. —Dick Zarleton, 
Cc. XXxi. 

On her return to the hall she passed through her husband’s room. To 
her surprise the dressing-case of the murdered man had been removed. 

** Who has done this?” she murmured to herself. 

Her hand was upon the bell to make the inquiry, but the recollection 
of the widow’s caution restrained her. 

**T am like a child in the headlong current,” she added, ‘‘ and must 
follow its direction—whether to safety or destruction !”—False Steps, 
Cc. xxii. 


Add the words /o de continued in our next after each of these 
extracts and you may form some idea of the fascination of the 
London Journal and the Family Paper in the glorious days 
when Mr. J. F. Smith wrote at a salary of {10 or £15 a week. 

Those who worked in the offices of these two journals have 
many stories of him. Imagine a florid Bohemian, genial, red- 
cheeked, with thick curly hair, a loud, happy-go-lucky creature 
wearing a baggy blue overcoat. He would appear at the office 
in the morning when his salary fell due—never before ; would 
send out for a bottle of port and call for a boy to bring him writing- 
paper, blotting-paper, and last week’s copy of the journal 
in which his novel was running. Hastily glancing over it, he 
satisfied himself as to the exact predicament in which he had 
last left his lovely heroine, and then unbuttoning his overcoat 
and choosing one from a pocketful of stubby quill pens, he wrote 
like a madman for two or three hours. At the end of this time he 
had completed another instalment of the exciting story which 
was thrilling the souls of literally a million readers. 

It was not always so. Publishers sometimes have had to 
follow him as far as to Jersey, and mount guard over the gifted 
author until the necessary “ copy” was extracted ; but we speak 
of ordinary days, when, tossing his uncorrected copy to the boy 
in attendance, he received his weekly stipend, and sending one 
boy for a good cigar and another to see that no dun haunted 
the front doorstep, the most popular author in the world stepped 
out upon the pavement and vanished for another week into some 
region where creditors, who vex the lives of Bohemians, could 
never discover him. 








MR. PINERO’S FORTY ENEMIES. 
emsti@iicon 

M R. PINERO is at present doing a good-natured, rash thing. 

Hé is snatching odd half-hours from his own plays and 
giving them to the plays of “aspirants.” Several weeks ago a 
young journal invited the unacted to send their works to it, on 
the promise that a prize would be awarded to the best. As a 
rule such competitions are decided—with occasionally quaint 
result—by plébiscite ; but Plébiscite in this case would have necessi- 
tated a public performance of each piece, with perhaps a bribe to 
the public to come and see. So the dramas have been, instead, 
forwarded to Mr. Pinero, who is at this moment giving them his 
attention. A better judge could scarcely have been got. The 
public will think the competition fruitful if it leads to the discovery 
of a Sweet Lavender. But Mr. Pinero’s good-nature is not 
greater than his boldness. So far as numbers go, he is escaping 
cheaply. Managers talk as if they were pestered by as many 
worthless manuscripts as ever “ Gabrielissime” Harvey ‘sent to 





Tom Nash—and Nash declared that Harvey’s epistles broke the 
wheels of the carrier’s cart—but only some forty plays have reached 
Mr. Pinero. Ifdramatic aspirants are all that is said of them, only 
one of the competitors will admire Mr. Pinero after he has pro- 
nounced his verdict ; and even that one may expect him to arrange 
for the immediate production of the prize drama. Every year or 
two an action is brought against a manager for losing a manu- 
script, and Mr. Pinero must see to it that not only are all the plays 
returned to the authors, but that each is sent to the right author. 
Plagiarism, again, is a word that he is sure to hear of presently, 
for, as soon as his next play comes out, he will be exposed by one 
of the forty—first in private letters, and, afterwards, in “ parallel 
columns.” The unacted have long been certain that managers 
hand on their plays to successful dramatists, who take ideas from 
them, and Mr. Pinero has delivered himself into the hands of the 
forty. Ifa character in his next piece hides behind a screen, or 
burns the will, or turns out—in the last Act—to be the lady’s 
brother instead of her lover, an aspirant will announce that the 
idea is taken from his play. 

However, the public that attends matinées realises that very 
few aspirants indeed have ideas which it would be worth a 
skilful dramatist’s while to convey. It has been calculated that 
not one in every hundred pieces produced at matinées is ever 
heard of again in London, and thus the best of forty will not 
necessarily be good. Seeing that plays are much more remunera- 
tive than novels, the dearth of them is perhaps surprising. Even 
the dramatic critics maintain that with a little trouble, or a col- 
laborator, a clever novelist should be able to convert himself into 
aplaywright. This is a mistaken notion : indeed, the chances are 
that, if Mr. Pinero discovers a dramatist in his forty, he will be 
some one who would never have succeeded as a novelist. We all 
know now that while the novelist may be as diffuse as he pleases, 
so long as his dialogue is attractive, the playwright must only 
think of action ; but we do not understand that this distinction is 
a wall between the two professions. There must be more story 
in the play than in the novel, yet the average length of the former 
is 12,000 words, and of the latter 150,000 words. The novelist 
may devote a chapter—or several chapters—to a proposal, which 
in the play should occupy about six lines. The stage direction 
“Faints ” is the equivalent to twenty or forty pages of the novel, 
and is all that is,required to show how fondly Emily loves the hero, 
and that he has broken her heart. In the novel the villain gets a 
chapter in which to soliloquise over his discomfiture ; in the play the 
chapter is condensed into the one word “ Foiled!” The first Act 
of a play is the length of two pages of this paper; yet consider 
how much must be condensed into it. The majority of the 
characters must be introduced in such a way that each remains 
in the memory a distinct human being. The story must be fairly 
started. We must have a pleasurable feeling of curiosity as to 
what is to happen in the subsequent Acts. An effective tableau 
has to be led up to. Every character must have something to 
say as he makes his entrance. Once he is on the stage he must 
not be left to look foolish, but must share in the dialogue or the 
action, and a reason must be provided for his e277. When these 
things are considered, we begin to see, not only that the novelist’s 
and the dramatist’s are two different arts, but why a novel so 
seldom adapts well to the stage. A powerful incident may be 
transferred from fiction to the stage, but nothing more. All the 
dialogue must be new. Different effects are to be aimed at, and 
they must be got by different means. Between a novel and a 
play there is all the difference that exists between ladies’ letters and 
sixpenny telegrams. 

To write a good novel is not perhaps less difficult than to 
write a good play, yet many more novels than plays see the light 
nowadays in this country. There are several reasons for this. 
The cost of producing the novel is comparatively small; indeed, 
if it is published by a good firm, it is pretty sure to pay expenses, 
even though its merit be small. Perhaps it does not appeal to 
the general reader, but if the subject interests a class they will 
make it a success. The play, however, costs thousands of pounds 
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to “run,” and, as theatrical arrangements are at present, either 
means great loss to the management or great profit. It has no 
chance of success unless it be to the taste of all classes—from the 
Society lady who is frivolous, and the professional man who is 
cultured, to the pittite and the servant girl in the gallery. Thus 
a play that pays is more difficult to write than a successful novel. 
On the other hand, it is worth a manager’s while to search for a 
good play among a thousand indifferent ones, for the good 
play is a fortune to him. Mr. Terry is said to have cleared 
£35,000 by one of Mr. Pinero’s plays, and other pieces have been 
still more lucrative. Yet the unacted complain that managers 
do not read the pieces sent to them, or do not know a 
good piece when they read it. Such a successful play 
as jim the Penman had first to be produced at the 
author’s own expense, and most people know that Robertson 
was years in finding a home for Caste. Of managers it 
is complained—first, that they prefer adaptations of suc- 
cessful foreign pieces; secondly, that they think only half a 
dozen Englishmen can write plays; and thirdly, that every 
manager is now an actor, who thinks more of his own part 
than of the play as a whole. This last complaint is no doubt 
justifiable, but it tells against the acted playwrights quite as much 
as against the unacted ones; and as for adaptations, if there 
is less risk in producing them than new pieces managers will 
naturally continue to produce them. One thing certain is that 
an English audience will prefer a home-made piece to a foreign 
one if the latter is not a better play, just as it finds Mr. Payn’s 
novels more to its taste than the novels of M. Daudet. We have 
heard of an aspirant who tried to reach a manager by letters of 
introduction, by calling on him, and by lying in wait for him. At 
last they met in a Turkish bath, when the dramatist at once pro- 
duced his play and read it. When Mr. Pinero has waded through 
these forty plays, he may at least be able to tell us whether 


managers ought to be polite to all aspirants for the sake of one 
or two. 








THE SENIOR FELLOW. 





HERE is at Oxford a small college, with a small bursar’s 

garden that in spring is ablaze with laburnum and scented 

with lilac ; and in the old wall of this garden, just beneath the 

largest laburnum-tree, you may still find a stone with this inscrip- 
tion :-—“ Jesus have mercy on Miles Tonken, Fellow. A° 1545.” 

This college, in the days when I knew it, had three marks of 
distinction :—It turned out, on hunting mornings, more “ pinks ” 
for its size than any other in Oxford ; its boat was head of the 
river; and its Senior Fellow was the Rev. Theobald Pumfrey, 
who knew more of Athenzus than any man in the world. 
He seldom lectured ; but day by day, year after year, sat in the 
window above this same small garden, and accumulated notes 
for the great edition of his pet author that some day—nobody quite 
knew when—was to make him famous. He was the son of a Cum- 
berland farmer; had come up to the University from a local 
grammar-school ; and since then (it was said) had re-visited his 
native village twice only—-to bury his father and mother. His 
mother’s death—and that had happened five-and-twenty years 
before—left him without a single relative on earth: nor could he be 
said to have a friend, even among the dons. He rose early, took 
a solitary walk in the Park, and would spend the rest of the day 
at his desk by the window. People marvelled sometimes why 
he had taken Holy Orders. It was hinted that his scout knew, 
perhaps ; but, if so, his scout never divulged the reasons. 

The scholar was a man, nevertheless; had a humorously 
wrinkled mouth, and an eye that twinkled responsive to a jest ; 
and was the best judge of wine in Oxford. On the strength of 
this undeniable gift the dons had long since elected him steward 
of Common-room ; and he valued the responsibility, abstaining 
from tobacco—which he loved—to keep pure his taste for vintages, 
and preserve a discriminating palate among sweets. An utterance 





of his would hint that even his avoidance of physical exercise 
was a matter of duty. 

“A man,” he said, “may work his body, may work his head, 
and may enjoy his dinner. Any two of these things he may do, 
but not all three. For me, I wish to work my head, and must 
enjoy my dinner.” And once, when I dined with him, it was 
made clear to me that his life was ordered after a plan. It was 
a summer evening, and he held a glass of claret against the 
sunset. “Wife and children!” he cried suddenly, “ wife and 
children!” Then, with a wave of his left hand from the claret to 
the still lawn below us and the lilacs, “ These are my wife and 
children !” 

It was whispered at length that his commentary on the first 
book of the Deipnosophists was all but ready. All through a 
golden summer anda quiet Long Vacation it had been maturing, 
and on the first night of the October term he arranged his piles 
of notes about him, set a quire of clean manuscript paper on his 
table, dipped pen in inkpot, and began to muse on the first 
sentence. 

An hour passed, and the page was not soiled. Across the 
still garden came the sound of cab-wheels rattling over the 
distant streets. The undergraduates were coming up for a fresh 
term. He had heard the sound a hundred times, almost ; and it 
did not concern him. He had no lectures to prepare. 

Another hour passed, and another. The noise of the cabs 
had died out, and over him was creeping a sick fear, a certainty, 
that he could not write a word. The subject was too immense. 
He had given his life to Athenzeus, and now Athenzus was a 
monster that one man’s life and knowledge would not suffice for. 
Having withheld his pen till he might write adequately, he awoke 
to find that writing was impossible. A horror took him as he 
pushed back his chair among the litter of note-books, and, stepping 
to the window, threw the sash open. 

Many stars were shining ; and between them and the sleeping 
garden echoed the clamour of a distant supper-party. He heard 
no words, only the noise ; but it filled his brain with a sense of 
the many thousand supper-parties that the garden had listened 
to, of the generations that had come and gone since his own first 
term, of the boys who had grown into men while he was working 
at Athenzus—always Athenzus. His forehead was burning, 
and as he pushed his hand across it, he seemed to read in the 
darkness under the laburnum-tree, “ Jesus have mercy on Miles 
Tonken, Fellow, A®° 1545,” and found a new meaning—an irony— 
in the words. 

Then, because more and more the task of his life became a 
hopeless weight, he gave a look at his note-books and escaped 
out of the room, downstairs intoJthe fresh air of the quad, and 
across it towards the porters lodge. He found the porter 
napping, and, having a private key, he let himself through the 
big gate and out into the street. No soul was abroad: only 
the gas-lamps threw queer shadows of him on the pavement, and 
the night-breeze struck coldly into him as he hurried along, 
hating whatever he saw. 

Soon, under a window in St. Giles’s, he pulled up. There was 
a party of young men inside—perhaps the same supper-party 
whose voices he had heard just now. The light from the room 
flared across the street; but by keeping close under the sill he 
stood in darkness, and he paused, listening eagerly. Above, they 
were singing a chorus, noted in those days— 

. « * * * . * 

It was pale dawn, and the sun was touching St. Mary’s spire into 
flame when the heavy-eyed porter heard a key turn in the wicket. 
It was the Senior Fellow, and in about half an hour he appeared 
again at the lodge, carrying a small bag, and handed the porter 
a letter addressed to the President of the College. He then 
stepped out into the street, and hurried off towards the railway 
station. 

For a fortnight we heard nothing of him. Then suddenly he 
appeared again—on an evening when the College, having won the 
“Fours,” was commemorating its success byfa bonfire in the big 
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quad. A certain freshman, stealing down his staircase with a 
can of colza oil to feed the flames, was confronted by our missing 
Senior Fellow. 

“No,” said the great scholar, “don’t be afraid, and don’t seek 
to hide that oil-can ; but come in here.” And he led the way to 
his room, 

This much is mere rumour; for the freshman was always 
reticent on the encounter, and what followed. But many who 
were present that night can bear witness that a big portmanteau 
appeared suddenly on the summit of the bonfire, and blazed merrily 
to ashes, having clearly been saturated with oil. Not until long 
after were its contents divined. 

The Senior Fellow went back to his window above the bursar’s 
garden, though henceforward he dined but rarely in Common- 
room; and year by year scholars expected: his edition of 
Athenzus, until he died and left his desk full of note-books 
to the youth who had carried the oil-can, and who in course 
of years had become junior don. Also his will expressed a wish 
that this, his favourite pupil, might be elected to succeed him as 
steward of Common-room. 

The new steward, eager to fulfil his duties, made it his first 
business to inspect the college cellars. He found there abund- 
ance of old port, much fair claret, a bin of inestimable Madeira, 
several casks of more curious wines, and among them one labelled 
“For The Poor.” 

It struck him as a pleasant trait in his dead friend, thus to 
have dispensed in charity that wine which doubtless had gone 
beyond its age, and become unfit for the Fellows’ palates. He 
drew a glassful and tasted it. 

The first sip was a revelation. He returned to his rooms, 
wrote a score of letters inviting to dinner all the acknowledged 
connoisseurs of other colleges. When they had dined with him, 
and fallen into easy attitudes around the table, he introduced this 
wine casually among half a dozen others, and watched the result. 

Not a man who tasted it would taste any other. 

As for the note-books—those priceless materials for the final 
edition of Athenwus—they were empty, mere blank pages! 
Only in that labelled “No. 1” was there a scrap of the old 
scholar’s handwriting, and it began— 

‘ Strolling one evening down Bethnal Green,” 
&e. &e. &e. ! 








ART IN LONDON. 


onnitjiiipaiane 
CCORDING to the catalogue Messrs. Agnew’s latest 
exhibition is a collection of “ Selected High-class Water- 
colours,” and so for once in our experience we light on a 
description which is not only true, but modest and reserved. 
Messrs. Agnew’s Spring exhibitions of watercolour drawings 
are always a great joy to the art-lover. They tax his powers of 
reverence and admiration far more than his actual ability. The 
present exhibition is one of unusual merit, and contains many of 
the chief works of the best men of our most artistic period. 
Above the line and below it are drawings which must be viewed 
with care, some very good, some indifferent. But the line itself 
is a belt of such work as gladdens the heart of the lover of 
beauty, and awakes a touch of patriotic pride as we reflect on the 
incomparable superiority of the best English water-colourists in 
their own peculiar and “ national” branch of art. 

The great feature of the present exhibition is the large number 
of Peter de Wints, important in size and fine in quality. De Wint 
appears to us as a true impressionist, very different from the 
modern artists, who paint ghostly, unnatural figures and land- 
scapes, which look like the ingeniously contrived apparatus of the 
wily spiritualist—impalpable, unreal visions, just on the point of 
being dissolved into thin air. He seized the main features of a 
landscape, drew them with vigorous manly force and unerr- 
ing hand, reproduced Nature on paper by composing the 
simplest elements in the strongest way, and left his re- 





corded facts to suggest and convey all the manifold subor- 


dinate beauties of the scene. “Near Keswick,” the first 
of his drawings in this gallery, is typical of them all. 
Very beautiful in gradation, pure in quality; a rich deep 
harmony of browns and reds, restful and satisfying, and yet 
conveying more than it expresses. This is impressionism in 
which we healthily rejoice. “ Harvest in the Midlands,” we 
note, and “ Newark Bridge,” are also fine examples. The finest 
De Wint in the gallery, however, one of the finest ever executed 
by that master, is the “Timber Waggon,” deep and rich in 
colour, fine in treatment, and in perfect condition. 

Copley Fielding is very well represented. “Weymouth Bay” 
shows him at his very best—exquisite in atmospheric effect, an 
effect only approachable in water-colours ; sparkling and brilliant 
in colour; consummate in execution. The “ Highland Glen” is 
a large drawing by this artist, showing strongly the influence of 
Turner ; “Glen Lochie” is very subtle in gradation and atmo- 
sphere, beautiful in colour and execution ; “On the Borders of 
Cumberland” is also in every way delightful. W. Miiller is 
represented by one or two rapid sketches, especially the 
“Valley looking from Xanthus to Pinara,” brilliant and power- 
ful as they are hasty. Of Prouts there is an altogether notable 
collection. “Chartres Cathedral” is very fine—one, indeed, of 
the very best he ever executed—the most perfect realisation of a 
medieval cathedral as it appeared to him, full of his special 
qualities at their best. “A Belgian Town” is also full of Prout’s 
expressiveness of treatment in light and shade. 

Turner is not very numerously represented; but there is 
one drawing, “ Foley Hill,” of such surpassing loveliness, delicate, 
pure, transparent, graceful, tender, a most exquisite poem in 
green, an example of water-colour at its very highest, a master- 
piece of a great master. “ Near Bettws-y-Coed,” by David Cox, 
is a grand drawing, done in the prime of Cox’s best period, full 
and rich, yet quiet and constrained in colour. The blueness of a 
summer atmosphere saturates the entire drawing, and the sky is 
full of delicate gradations, and yet subtle knowledge of form, 
and complete mastery of the mysteries of light. We speak of the 
“knowledge” of these men, and the term sounds somehow false. 
Knowledge they had, it is true, and used it as none have done 
since; but they were probably most unconscious of their 
superiority. They worked as they did because they could not 
help it. Noble actions, says someone, always appear simple to 
those who do them. He might have added, and “ inevitable ” 
also. As it is in life, so is it in art. 

G. Barret is not largely but very beautifully represented. 
“ Sunset” is a lovely little drawing, pure as a diamond, very small, 
but large enough to contain all the artist’s best qualities. “A 
Wreath of Flowers,” by W. Hunt, is a marvellous piece of colour, 
brilliant and fresh as the day it was painted—an example of work 
of its sort hardly surpassed by its author at any time, never 
approached by others. “Conway Castle” is an excellent example 
of old John Varley, the founder of the modern school. 

Glancing rapidly round, we notice an exceedingly graceful and 
simple single figure by Meissonier, “A Cavalier in Waiting,” 
some of Edouard Frére’s rather mannered studies, in water-colour 
and crayon mixed, of his eternal peasant children, and an example 
or so of the sad Israels, whose mournful Dutch men and women 
of to-day, despite all the painter’s mastery of colour in oil and 
marvellous power of pathos and tenderness, set us wondering if 
these can really be the descendants of the coarse but jocund crew 
Teniers used to paint. “Full Cry!” by G. F. Taylor, is a glit- 
tering little gem full of life and brilliancy. The landscape 
in Sir J. E. Millais’ “Martyr of the Solway” is strangely 
faulty, even for a sketch. Mr. Wilfred Ball sends many of 
his pleasant little sketches, so happy in colour, and so 
often sacrificing all the veracity and atmosphere of Nature to ex- 
press some attractive but exaggerated note of colour, chiefly a 
particular red of which Mr. Ball is particularly enamoured. Mr. 
Birket Foster’s brush-point landscapes abound. G. Dodgson, 
S. P. Jackson, Fred Walkers “ Spring,” Gastineau, Cattermole, 
Otto Webber, Richardson, Thorne Waite, E. Duncan, Mrs. 
Allingham, and others, are largely represented. 
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INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 


pis ncn 
(FROM THE BENCHES.) 


WE have all been talking about Mr. Labouchere and his 

motion on Friday. There is a general consensus of opinion 
that he spoiled his case by trying to prove too much. But there 
is also a very decided opinion, and not by any means confined 
to one side of the House, that all was not as right as the virtuous 
indignation of Sir Richard Webster would have us believe. Mr. 
Labouchere would have done better if he had concentrated atten- 
tion on the fact of the existence of the house being known without 
its being seized and searched for compromising papers or letters, 
and on the fact admitted by the Attorney-General that he con- 
sulted all kinds of high officials before issuing a warrant against 
Lord Arthur Somerset. Even on the Government side there is 
not that amount of personal devotion to Lord Salisbury which 
would make his opinion conclusive. And there is an uneasy 
sense that if the suspected culprit had been Bill Smith there 
would not have been these mysterious conferences between great 
personages, nor would the Prime Minister in the ordinary course 
of things have had anything to do with the administration 
of the common law against these offences. 

Considering the shouts of indignation which greeted Mr. 
Labouchere’s statement that he did not believe Lord Salisbury, 
it is rather curious to find that the private opinion of the House 
is decidedly against Mr. Courtney’s ruling. This is especially 
so among the older members, who are great sticklers for the 
privileges of Parliament. Noone seems to know what the Govern- 
ment will do. The general notion seems to be that they will support 
Mr. Courtney on the broad ground that Mr. Labouchere was 
suspended for disobeying the Chair. They will say he should 
have withdrawn his words when he was ordered to do so, and 
questioned the correctness of the ruling afterwards. But they 
will find it difficult to get some of their own friends to support a 
ruling which is looked upon on all sides as being a mistake. Mr. 
Courtney has inspired what almost amounts to enthusiasm in all 
quarters of the House for his admirable discharge of his duties. 
Everyone is regretting Friday’s incident—the first serious error 
which can be attributed to him—but at the same time there is a 
very determined feeling against giving up any of the right of 
free criticism so prized by the House of Commons. It was 
rumoured, with what amount of truth I do not know, that several 
prominent Unionists had advised the Government to consent to 
a friendly discussion on the point, in order to save the appearance 
of a party vote. If this be done, Mr. Courtney's ruling will prob- 
ably be upset. But if any attack is made on his conduct in 
the chair, the Government majority will probably support him. 

Mr. Bolton’s election has created a small sensation. The fact 
that the first election after the Report of the Commission, and an 
election avowedly fought upon the Report, should have resulted 
adversely to the Government, is giving our Unionist friends food 
for sober reflection. It has also admittedly made more apparent 
the utter hollowness of the discussion on the Report. The average 
voter has shown he does not care a straw for the opinion of the 
Judges, and thus one more of the fond dreams of Unionist 
philosophers has been dissipated. 

There is but one opinion as to the loss of Mr. Leatham Bright 
—Willie Bright, as he is affectionately called by almost everyone. 
We are so solemn a collection of worthies in the House of 
Commons that everyone hailed his cheery and genial presence. 
Universal regret is expressed at his retirement, and everyone 
hopes that in time to come he will think better of it, and return 
to us again. . 


(FROM THE GALLERY. 


The great Parliamentary contest of the session has been 
raging through the week, with constant interest though unequal 
fortune. The weight of the debate has been immensely against 
the Government, and the fact is so manifest that it has exercised 
a depressing effect on their own speakers. The feebleness of 





Mr. Smith and the grandeur of Mr. Gladstone have been typica 
of its general course. It would not, perhaps, be fair to deal too 
severely with Mr. Smith’s speech on Monday in proposing his 
resolution on the Special Commission. It was so completely 
overshadowed by the speech which followed, that its baldness 
and mediocrity became painfully conspicuous. Mr. Smith has 
the qualities of style and manner which would make a good 
second-rate preacher, and it is a perverse fate that has driven 
him into the leadership of the House of Commons. His speech 
gave no satisfaction to his party, and his colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench listened to it with thinly-veiled looks of sneering 
contempt, and hardly a cheer was given to it by his followers. 
Perhaps the best that can be said of it is that it served as a 
splendid foil to the speech which followed. Mr. Gladstone, in 
the zenith of his strength, has not made a greater effort than 
he did on Monday night; and if we take into account the age 
of the speaker, it has no rival in Parliamentary annals. To 
those who were not under the spell of the speaker it is difficult 
to convey an adequate impression of the character of the speech, 
or of its effect in the House, which was remarkable. Mr. Ash- 
mead Bartlett, with his customary bad manners, did once venture 
to interject an observation, but he was sternly brought to book 
by Lord R. Churchill. The closing portion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was one of the most impressive passages 
of eloquence ever heard in the House of Commons, and its 
sentences fell with solemnising effect on a hushed assembly. 
His appeal to the Conservatives—-bold in its originality, and 
lofty in its expression—seemed for a time to penetrate the tough 
cover of party prejudice and prepossession. He asked, he urged, 
he demanded, that the Conservatives should give a judgment 
that would bear the scrutiny of the heart and the conscience 
when a man take’ himself to his chamber and is still, and the 
most hardened Tory in the House—say Colonel Sanderson— 
could not have listened to this demand without some emotion. 

After Mr. Gladstone came Sir M. Hicks-Beach, and he at 
once descended into the quagmire of party controversy. The 
only noticeable speech during the rest of the debate on Monday 
was Mr. R. T. Reid’s. He made an exceedingly clever dissection 
of the charge against the Irish members, and showed how little 
substantial guilt there was in the findings of the Judges. 

Mr. Lockwood, when he opened the debate on Tuesday, 
addressed himself specially to the Attorney-General. I always 
notice that when one lawyer deals with another in a debate he 
treats him with a certain tenderness. So Mr. Lockwood, though 
he dealt closely with the Attorney-General, showed some 
deferential leniency to the head of his profession; but this 
strengthened rather than weakened the force of his criticisms. 
Mr. Matthews, who followed, wisely if not very generously left the 
Attorney-General to defend himself. The Home Secretary, an old 
associate of members of the Fenians, made much of the treason and 
criminal conspiracy charges, but he skipped over with the agility 
of his profession the real points in the charges and allegations. 
The speech of Tuesday’s debate was undoubtedly Mr. H. Fowler's. 
The member for Wolverhampton is one of the best debaters in the 
front opposition bench, and indeed, next to Sir W. Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley, he may be regardedas the mosteffective speakeramong 
the members of the last Government. Mr. Fowler discussed the 
subject not with the pedantry of the lawyer but with the grasp of the 
statesman. He brushed aside all the legal trivialities about con- 
spiracy and intimidation, and looked at the question in the light of 
the social and political condition of Ireland. I have never heard this 
argument more vigorously put. Ireland had gone through a revolu- 
tion since 1879, and Mr. Fowler showed that great movements 
which culminate in revolution are never carried out without some 
disorder and illegality. Our own history during this century 


afforded abundant evidence, and Mr. Fowler cited with much 
force the agitation and lawlessness that accompanied the passing 
of the first Reform Bill. 

The most startling incident of Tuesday’s debate was the pro- 
duction by Mr. T. Harrington of a number of telegrams which 
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had passed between Mr. Soames and the agent of the 7imes in 
America. These remarkable messages created a great sensation 
in the House, and members were astounded at the reckless and 
unscrupulous folly which they exhibited on the part of the con- 
ductors of the 7imes. 

In a great debate, Wednesday is usually handed over to 
dulness and mediocrity, but last Wednesday was not wholly 
surrendered to second-rate speakers. In Sir Charles Lewis we 
have a splendid specimen of a soured and atrabilious Tory. He 
speaks with a certain amount of aggressive vigour, and slashes at 
his opponents, utterly indifferent what damage he may be doing 
to his own friends. First, he fell foul of Sir W. Harcourt, 
and had to be .called to order by the Speaker. Then he 
had an argument about the Land League books with Mr. 
H. Campbell, in which he got completely worsted, and last 
of all he had a tilt with his own Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whom he described as a “Conservative neophyte.” Mr. 
Bryce, who followed, declined to treat the question in that 
narrow and fanatical spirit displayed by Sir C. Lewis, and dis- 
cussed in a manner which might be expected in a great constitu- 
tional lawyer. He had something to say in palliation of the 77mes, 
and attributed their treatment of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues 
to invincible political prejudice. 








FROM PALL MALL WINDOWS. 





AN OUTLOOK ON MEN AND AFFAIRS. 


M R. GLADSTONE’S speech of Monday night is pronounced, 

even his enemies being judges, one of the very finest bursts 
of reasoned and impassioned eloquence ever heard in Parliament. 
Indeed, the Tories and Unionists are quite as loud in praise of it 
as his own supporters. In reading it, however, one felt the 
truth of what Mr. Gladstone himself always lays down—that 
it is impossible to report a speech. He holds that a speech 
is essentially an appeal to those who hear it, and that its 
effects of voice, action, intonation, and even of facial ex- 
pression, belong to the substance, and not to the accidents of 
the performance, and are as essentially part and parcel of 
it as the argument or the words. This theory of public 
speaking would probably not hold in the case of such a speaker 
as Lord Derby, whose closely-reasoned essays, misnamed 
speeches, lose rather than gain by his voice and utterance. But 
it is pre-eminently true of Mr. Gladstone, whose powers of 
argument, width of research, and copiousness of diction, are 
allied with an extraordinary degree of rhetorical and dramatic 
force. 

It curiously marks the transition from the old order to the new, 
that so many of Mr. Gladstone’s near connections belong to the 
scholastic profession. Five-and-twenty years ago, the relations 
of a Prime Minister would have been found among territorial 
magnates, in rich livings, in diplomacy, in the army and navy ; 
with perhaps a few collaterals at the Bar, and a nephew or two in 
clerkships at the Foreign Office or the Treasury. Now, when 
Dukes’ sons are stockbrokers, and the younger brothers of half 
the peerage have gone ranching, the ancient and honourable pro- 
fession of the Pedagogue has undergone a similar ennoblement. 
Mr. Gladstone’s son-in-law, Mr.Wickham, is Master of Wellington ; 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone was a lecturer at Keble; Mr. Arthur 
Lyttelton is Master of Selwyn College ; his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Talbot, was Warden of Keble; and Mr. Edward Lyttelton, who 
has just been elected to the Mastership of Haileybury, is one 
of the most popular and most successful schoolmasters of his 
day. 
The fight in the Stamford Division goes on merrily between 
two candidates well-matched in youth, wealth, health, and animal 
spirits. The contest has afforded Mr. Harry Cust opportunity for 
displaying some of the qualities which I ventured to ascribe to him 
in a previous number, and his foes have been unkind enough to 








revive the rumour that he sate unconsciously for the character of 
“Freddy Ducane” in Dr. Cupid. However, the electors of 
Lincolnshire probably do not read Miss Broughton’s novels, so 
the imagined resemblance will not do Mr. Cust much harm. 

When Mr. Speaker Brand retired from the chair of the House 
of Commons, he felt constrained by precedent to accept the 
honour ofa Viscountcy. This extremely modern title now swallows 
up the barony of Dacre created in 1321, to which Lord Hampden 
has just succeeded by the death of his brother, the 22nd 
Baron. The estate of Glynde, among the Sussex Downs, came 
into the Dacre family by an heiress, who was also great- 
great-grand-daughter and senior representative of the Papist 
Hampden. 

Letters have been received by the last Cape mail from Mr. 
Schnadhorst, in which the famous Liberal agent gives a better 
account of his present health, and his prospects of recovery, than 
his friends had dared to hope for when he left England. Mr. 
Schnadhorst is at present staying at Kimberley as the guest of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and is full of hope that he will be able, on his 
return to England, to renew his labours in Parliament Street. 

I have been asked to correct a misapprehension about Mr. 
Walter de Rothschild. It is not true that he has become a 
partner in the House. He enters New Court as a clerk, and 
holds the same position in the firm as that which Lord Rothschild 
occupied till the death of his father, Baron Lionel, in 1879. 








THE FEDERATION OF AUSTRALASIA. 





MELBOURNE, January 23rd, 1890. 
WE are fast approaching the time when an informal Conference 
of leading statesmen is to meet in Melbourne at the invi- 
tation of Sir Henry. Parkes, and discuss the lines of a closer 
union between the Australian Colonies. I observe that English 
politicians attach very much more importance to this Conference 
than we in Victoria are inclined to do. No doubt our press has 
caught at the admirable occasion for leaders, and has told us day 
by day what we can do and what we are not to attempt, after 
the fashion of pressmen all the world over. Meanwhile, it will be 
an agreeable surprise to many of us if the Conference advances 
the cause of Federation at all. 

To explain this rather pessimistic opinion, | must remind you 
that the Conference is only an attempt to substitute a new 
machinery for one which we already possess, and believe to be 
amply sufficient for its purposes. The six colonies now federated 
in a union which New South Wales can join at any moment, have 
power through the Federal Council, on the request of any two 
colonies, to frame Acts on practically any matter that does not 
interfere with Imperial interests, and any such Acts become 
binding on the colonies that adopt them, and cannot be 
set aside by any local measure. “General defences” are 
the very first subject indicated for legislation of this kind : 
and the terminology was, I believe, imitated from the Act 
forming the Dominion of Canada, and has been found 
sufficient for all practical purposes in that part of the Em- 
pire. No one here supposes that Sir Henry Parkes really be- 
lieves the powers possessed by the Congress to be inadequate ; 
and the inconvenience of relinquishing what we have got, to create 
something new, is apparent. The real object of the present pro- 
posal is, we think, to save Sir Henry Parkes from having to 
confess that he was in the wrong when he helped to persuade 
New South Wales to stand aloof from the Federal Union. Now 
we are prepared to make some sacrifice in order to secure the ad- 
hesion of the elder colony; but we cannot profess to feel 
enthusiastic over undoing the work of the last four years, with 
some risk of alienating old allies. 

No exception can be taken to the representatives who have 
been named. Taken all in all, they are perhaps as good as could 
be picked, and their small number is a positive advantage for 
preliminary conference, in which it is more important to arrange 
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general terms than to discuss details. On the other hand, it is 
a distinct disadvantage that the men who are to draw up a scheme 
for superseding local legislatures in their highest functions 
have no commission, direct or indirect, from their own Par- 
liaments. No doubt the foundations of Federation were laid 
in the United States and in Canada with a somewhat ana- 
logous informality; and parliamentary powers are scarcely 
needed for a debate which is only intended to determine whether 
we are ripe for union, and if we are, what surrender of local 
powers is required. Still it must be borne in mind that both in 
the United States and in Canada circumstances which do not 
exist here made the creation of a strong Central Government 
highly desirable. Rightly or not, we do not believe a foreign 
invasion of Australia on a large scale to be possible, and we 
think we are well prepared against mere privateers. We are not 
troubled with any deadlock, as the two Canadas were. On the 
other hand, the difficulty of agreeing on a common tariff is likely 
to be much greater here than it was in America, for reasons I 
shall explain later on. Neither is the question of local protection 
to native industry the only one likely to divide us. Queensland 
and South Australia have each an interest in the employment of 
coloured labour, and may wish to reserve to themselves the 
right of encouraging the immigration of coolies. The general 
feeling in Australia would never permit of this, and perhaps most 
English Liberals will agree that if we can prevent the influx of a half- 
barbarous population by law, so as to escape the trouble of the 
Southern States in America, it will be a wise policy to do so. 

The difficulty of arranging a common tariff is not caused by 
any division of the colonies ‘nto Free-Traders and Protectionists. 
Free Trade is visibly doomed in its last stronghold, New South 
Wales, where only the personal ascendency of Sir Henry Parkes is 
keeping Protection back ; and many of us think that in his newly 
revived zeal for Federation Sir Henry Parkes is really scheming 
to provide himself with an honourable excuse for abandoning 
Free Trade. He wishes to be able to say that he has surrendered 
it only to the imperious need for national unity. It is absolutely 
certain that a Federal Congress will establish Protection against 
the outside world—a Protection more rigid than that of Victoria 
now is, because the interests of the whole continent will have to 
be considered. While, however, Victoria, having established 
manufactures of her own, advocates intercolonial Free Trade, the 
other colonies, which have only recently adopted protective 
duties, or which, like New South Wales, are only about to do it, 
claim that they need to protect themselves for a term of years 
against the sagacious neighbour who anticipated them in the 
beneficial policy. The strength of this feeling is such, that I 
doubt if any delegates to a conference would dare to agree even 
provisionally to a scheme for sweeping away our border custom- 
houses. Certainly no House of Representatives, except possibly 
the Victorian, would accept such a proposal at this moment. 
The most that can be hoped is that it may be found feasible to 
fix a distant date—say, ten years hence—after which a Federal 
Congress may be empowered to enact a Federal tariff. 

Those who can accept the day of small things may consider 
that the Conference will have done its work if it formulates an 
acceptable plan for creating a Federal revenue out of protective 
duties upon foreign produce, and leaves the different colonies 
free to wage a war of tariffs one with another. That even this 
will be practicable, however, is, I think, more than doubtful, unless 
reporters are excluded, as was done in the United States and in 
Canada. With the proceedings of every day appearing forthwith 
in the papers, the temptation for all the delegates will be to des- 
cant eloquently on the advantages of national union, and at the 
same time to be unyielding on matters of local interest. Very few 
public men have grit enough to face the reproach, when they go 
home, that they sacrificed the interest of their own particular 
colony. The press chooses not to see this. It wishes to report 
the debates in excellent style, and to accompany them with a 
running comment which shall blend counsel with command. 
Precisely the ability and influence which the leading organs of 





Melbourne and Sydney display make themparticularly dangerous 
for a function of this kind. They would begin by quarrelling among 
themselves, and they would end by making every subject of debate 
matter of acrimonious controversy all over the continent. It is pos- 
sible that their great authority may almost constrain the Conference 
to sit with open doors. Such a course, too, would have the advan- 
tage of allowing those who are pre-eminently rhetoricians to air 
their eloquence. What one is bound to hope is that the real 
work of the Conference will be altogether transacted in a secret 
committee of the whole, that no records of the votes will be kept, 
and that the delegates will pledge themselves to that wholesome 
rule of secrecy which protects the deliberations of a Cabinet. 

As a Victorian, | am perhaps prejudiced in thinking that our 
representatives, Mr. Gillies and Mr. Deakin, will meet no one as 
able as themselves. Mr. Gillies is a hard-headed Scotchman, 
who has a great power of thinking out all the surroundings of a 
situation, and who can develop a very complicated argument with 
such clearness and simplicity as to persuade his hearers that no 
other view is possible. He has also in reserve a faculty of rising 
into high eloquence when the occasion demands it. Mr. Deakin 
—who, I believe, impressed the political world in London very 
favourably three years ago—is a speaker of the first class, and 
a man of great versatility and tact. His fault of impulsive- 
ness will not matter in a conference, where he will not 
lead, and where the debates will be of a purely delibera- 
tive kind. Sir Henry Parkes will dwarf any colleague he 
brings with him from New South Wales, and is a man 
who has just missed being a great statesman by possessing a 
large leaven of the charlatan. Probably even his friends would 
admit that he is capable of being “tricky” and he ts very apt to 
be vainglorious. Still, Sir Henry is a force in politics from his 
high powers as a speaker, from his long tenure of office, and from 
his indisputable influence in New South Wales. Sir Samuel 
Griffith, an ex-Premier of Queensland, won his position there by 
a long and fierce fight against the abuses of the coloured labour 
system on the sugar plantations, and generally against colonial 
Conservatism. The last Governor of Queensland used to speak 
of him as a man of high aims and character, and he is undoubtedly 
a man of ability. Of the two representatives of South Australia, 
“honest Tom Playford” is a man of good common sense, with 
some habit of office ; and the actual Premier, Dr. Cockburn, a 
highly educated London University man, who is likely, I think, to 
make a pleasing impression. We all regret very much that Sir 
Henry Atkinson, who is by far the most imposing figure in New 
Zealand politics, is prevented by ill-health from coming over. 
However, it is a great triumph, due I believe to Mr. Deakin’s 
diplomacy, that New Zealand should be represented. The 
predominant feeling there is one of apathy on the subject of 
Federation. It is thought that New Zealand from its position 
must always rely almost entirely upon itself for defence, and there 
is also a curious belief there that the Anglo-Saxon race is bound 
to degenerate under the Australian climate, so that our alliance 
will not be much worth having a generation or two hence. 

Before this letter reaches you the result of the Conference will 
have been telegraphed to England. I shall be surprised if it 
amounts to more than a resolution in favour of Federal Unity, 
and another inviting the different legislatures to send delegates 
to a future Conference, with powers to formulate a complete plan 
for consideration. 








SOUTH AFRICAN IMPRESSIONS. 





KIMBERLEY, January sth, 1890. 
WE have covered the six hundred miles from Cape Town to 
Kimberley in a two nights’ journey. Up the steep gradients 
of 1 in 40 our engine has toiled painfully, like an old gentleman 
ascending the “historical eminence” of St. James’ Street, on 
July afternoon. And now we find ourselves some 4,000 feet above 
the sea, with the thermometer close on 90° at the capital of 
the diamond trade. There is always an attractive individuality 
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about a tour which entirely depends upon a single industry : 
Middlesboro’ with its iron furnaces, Crewe with its railway plant, 
Burton floated on beer, and Bordeaux on claret. But the interest 
is doubled in this unique instance of a town of 20,000 inhabitants 
who live by and for and upon the diamond mines. At present the ex- 
pression “ diamond mines ” may be taken as meaning the De Beers 
Consolidated Company, which has absorbed practically all the pay- 
ing concerns in and near Kimberley. It may be questioned whether 
any great commercial enterprise has ever been worked with a more 
striking combination of sound judgment with brilliant resource and 
unfailing courage. Its far-sighted chairman and directors have 
their reward to-day in the unassailably strong position of their 
Company, which rules the price of South African stones, stretches 
a long arm across the sea to Brazil, and thus commands the 
markets of the world. A three weeks’ output of the Company’s 
diamonds is a sight not to be forgotten. Ranged in order of 
colour, each quality being again grouped in order of size, a 
hundred thousand carats of rough diamonds, worth perhaps 
some £250,000, lie displayed on wide counters. We unskilled 
observers are surprised at the lustre of the stones ; it is difficult 
to believe that some of the whiter crystals, perfect octahedrons, 
have not been subjected to some crude process of cutting. 
“Fancy” stones—deep yellow, purple, brown, and pink—are in 
great request at this moment, and have risen largely in value, 
but so, indeed, have all diamonds, partly from circumstances 
connected with the trade, and partly from the increasing demands 
of a world growing ever more wealthy or more extravagant. 

The descent to one of the underground mines differs but little 
from that of a colliery shaft. As in the latter case, it is desirable 
to assume a special garb, with the addition ofa pair of “gum” 
boots, for the mines are wet in places. The underground work 
is entirely performed by Kaffirs, Basutos, and Zulus, under the 
supervision of European heads of departments. The heat is 
severe, but the men seem to thrive on it, and work for eleven 
hours a day at some twenty-five shillings a week with industry 
and good humour. Above ground, during the period of their 
contract, usually six months, their time is passed in the “com- 
pound.” This is a large fenced enclosure, circled within by 
buildings of the invariable galvanised iron, containing stores for 
the sale of everything but spirits, a comfortable infirmary on 
the military pattern, and a large swimming-bath in the middle. 
A Sunday visit to this curious colony shows the inhabitants 
resting in the sun, stamping the wild Zulu dances, splashing delight- 
edly in the pool, or—alas ! for our European civilisation—playing 
faro, or a kindred game, on a gorgeously stuffed rug, smiling in 
each case with the happy carelessness of children. . The reason 
for this imprisonment—for close imprisonment it is, though 
voluntarily undertaken, and cheerfully borne—is, of course, the 
trade in illicit diamond buying, better known by the laconic term 
of “I. D. B.” Fabulous accounts are given of the extent of the 
trade in former years ; even now, in spite of severe and regular 
penalties, and of an admirable detective system, which possesses 
far greater facilities than it did owing to the concentration of 
workings, it is stated that stones to the value of several hundred 
thousands of pounds are stolen every year. A glance at the 
processes undertaken after the diamondiferous rock or clay 
reaches the surface shows how easy theft may be. The “blue,” 
as it is termed, is conveyed to the “floors,” huge fenced paddocks, 
in which it is spread out to receive the full benefit of the weather's 
operation. It remains thus for six, twelve, or eighteen months, 
until it is found to be sufficiently decomposed for washing. 
Now is the thief’s chance. Large stones in particular are 
easily detected among the disintegrated masses by the sharp 
native eye; the prize is concealed, no matter how, smug- 
gled out of the workings, or possibly thrown over the wall 
to a confederate. It finds its way to the Transvaal, or to 
Natal, where no questions are asked, changes hands once or 
twice at gradually increasing prices, and at last finds its way to 
the collection of a London jeweller. The later working processes 
—the washing, sifting by the ingenious “ pulsator,” and hand- 








picking, do not offer the same opportunities to the dishonest. 
The last-named operation, in which the stones are finally gathered 
from trays of gravel of their own size, would obviously be the 
most risky of all, but this duty is performed by trusted European 
employés. 

A visit to one of the open mines, a vast pit a quarter of a mile 
in length, and three hundred feet deep, shows the mining industry 
in a different form. The evening blasting for the morrow’s work, 
when dozens of workmen, looking from above like ants, rush 
backwards and forwards lighting the fuses of countless dynamite 
charges, and fly to their shelter-houses before the explosions 
begin with the thunder and smoke of a great artillery engagement, 
is a sight of the greatest interest. Here, too, can be seen the 
daily personal search of each workman for stolen diamonds. 
To describe the search in all its details would be to 
turn THE SPEAKER into a very ‘plain speaker indeed. 
Suffice it to say that means are taken to defeat every possible 
ingenuity of concealment. And if this be not enough, a period of 
confinement, under a drastic medical treatment, before the close 
of the contract, usually succeeds in bringing to the light of day 
any stones which hand or eye may have failed to detect. It is 
right to state that the searching ceremony, which a European 
would probably consider intolerable, is undergone by the Kaffirs 
with indifference or, in some cases, with positive amusement. 

The European overseers at Kimberley mines enjoy a position 
which is certainly not unenviable ; the rate of pay is high and the 
cost of living not excessive. Thanks to the thoughtfulness of the 
chairman of the De Beers Company, the pleasant quarter of Kenil- 
worth, with its commodious houses and excellent club, is being 
erected for their benefit. But these are skilled men ofa high degree 
of capacity. Kimberley offers no field for unskilled European labour, 
as many a member of the melancholy army of bar-loafers could 
probably testify. To conclude this brief survey—of the commer- 
cial prosperity and ‘stability of Kimberley there can be no 
question whatever. She is now a staid, industrial matron, 
unagitated by the speculative palpitations which from time 
to time flutter the breast of her flightier younger sister, golden 
Johannesburg ; though she is by no means indisposed to take 
advantage of such profitable excitements, when opportunity 
offers. Our own recollections of her hospitality are ineffaceable : 
it was with deep regret that we took leave of the most tactful 
and kindly of entertainers, and mounting the Johannesburg coach 
at 5. a.m. on a bright summer morning, turned our backs upon 
the diamond city. 








ABSOLUTE JUSTICE. 


—_—1o— 


‘WE consider that the course which we propose to take is one which wil 
do absolute justice to all the parties concerned."—Mr. W. H. SMITH. 


OLD MORALITY Joguitur :— 


O# yes, I’m aware some, with Huxley, declare that the 
“ Absolute” dead as Queen Anne is, 

And all men of action look shy on Abstraction, unless they’re 
fanatical zanies ; 

But here’s my position: our Special Commission deserving of 
absolute trust is, 

And therefore we must take their findings on trust. That’s my 
notion of Absolute Justice ! 


I know that the 77mes swore most horrible crimes had the sinister 
sanction of Parnell ; 

I know it declared he was calmly prepared to make Ireland a 
shambles or charnel ; 

I know that we vaunted about it, and taunted the victim with 
absence of valour, 

And mocked his “bare word” as an answer absurd, finding fear 

in an invalid’s pallor. 
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I know we abused him, and firmly refused him his chosen 
tribunal for trial ; 
I know we cried “ Pish!” to his natural wish ; met his earnest 
desire with denial ; 
I am also aware that his plaint of despair we encountered with 
callous composure ; 
His judges selected, his pleadings rejected, and silenced his friends 
with the closure. 


I know they dragged in every folly and sin of a sore-oppressed 
race to confound him, 

Award iim the blame, and stamp Azm with the shame of the 
rowdiest rascalry round him ; 

Because to depict him as fiend, and convict him of crimes crying 
loud for the halter, 

Seemed now the sole way Gladstone’s onset to stay, and justify 
Balfour—and Walter ! 


I know it fell through—that friend Walter looked blue. I am sure 
J am highly delighted. 

I presume you'll agree most entirely with me that this long round 
of wrong should be righted, 

By—dropping the matter! What boots further chatter? You'll 
back me, of course ; and, indeed, your 

Glad votes will complete what I call—is’t not neat ?—“an im- 
portant judicial procedure.” 


Blame Walter? Express our disgust at the mess into which the 
great Thunderer tumbled ? 

Nay, that were unkind ; it mean¢ well, and you'll find it’s already 
sufficiently humbled. 

The Infallible Three let it off; so will we; it has had an unplea- 
santish journey ; 

Besides, you'll admit we can hardly slate ¢/, without snubbing our 
Mr. Attorney. 


Record reprobation or congratulation in adjectives hearty and 
vigorous ? 

Of course we're a// sorry. Why bother and worry, or be so 
exactingly rigorous ? 

We're also all glad—in our way; so why add needless verbiage 
nicely defining 


What surely had best be at rest in each breast that for Absolute 


Justice is pining. 


We advise you, in short, just to shelve the Report ; then we all 
shall be quite uncommitted. 

The Parnellite gang some would harry or hang, whilst by some 
they'll be lauded or pitied. 

Slander, scouted denial, a torturing trial, acquittal, cold silence 
official ! 

I think all must trace in the course of this case a procedure 
supremely judicial ! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


no ae 
HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


S1r,—Mr. Gladstone called attention to the fact on Monday 
night that agitation in England has not been always free from 
lawlessness and crime. The historical examples he cited may be 
supplemented by Macaulay's account of the relations which ex- 
isted, or were supposed to exist, between the Whig leaders and 
the Rye House Plot conspirators in 1682-3. Macaulay says, 
“ The true policy of the Whigs was to submit with patience to 
adversity, to wait patiently for that turn of public feeling 
which must inevitably come, to observe the law, and to avail 
themselves of the protection—imperfect, indeed, but by no means 
nugatory—which the law afforded to innocence. Unhappily they 
took a very different course. 

“ Unscrupulous and hot-headed chiefs of the party formed and 
discussed schemes of resistance, and were heard, if not with ap- 
probation, yet with the show of acquiescence, by much better men 
than themselves. It was proposed that there should be simul- 





taneous insurrections in London, in Cheshire, at Bristol, and at 
Newcastle! . . . 

“While the leaders of the Opposition revolved plans of open 
rebellion, but were still restrained by fears or scruples from taking 
any decisive steps, a design of a very different kind was meditated 
by some of their accomplices. To fierce spirits, unrestrained by 
principle, or maddened by fanaticism, it seemed that to waylay 
and murder the King and his brother was the shortest and surest 
way of vindicating the Protestant religion and the liberties of 
England. A place and a time were named, and the details of 
the butchery were frequently discussed, if not definitely arranged. 
This scheme was known but to few, and was concealed with 
especial care from the upright and humane Russell, and from 
Monmouth, who, though not a man of delicate conscience, would 
have recoiled with horror from the guilt of parricide. Thus there 
were two plots, one within the other. The object of the great 
Whig plot was to raise the nation in arms against the Govern- 
ment. The lesser plot, commonly called the Rye House Plot, in 
which only a few desperate men were concerned, had for its object 
the assassination of the King and of the heir-presumptive. 

“ Both plots were soon discovered. Cowardly traitors hastened 
to save themselves by divulging all, and more than all, that had 
passed in the deliberations of the party. That only a small 
minority of those who meditated resistance had admitted into 
their minds the thoughts of assassination is fully established ; but 
as the two conspiracies ran into each other, it was not difficult for 
the Government to confound them together. The just indignation 
excited by the Rye House Plot was extended for a time to the 
whole Whig party. . . . 

“Russell, who appears to have been guilty of no offence falling 
within the definition of high treason, and Sidney, of whose guilt 
no legal evidence could be produced, were beheaded, in defiance 
of law and justice. Numerous prosecutions for misprision 
of treason, for libel, and for conspiracy, were instituted. Con- 
victions were obtained without difficulty from Tory juries, and 
vigorous punishments were inflicted by courtly judges.” —I 
am, sir, 


A WORD FOR MR. JUSTICE LAWRANCE. 


Sik,—It is to be regretted that THE SPEAKER should not 
have resisted the temptation of the “ New Journalism” to dispose 
of Mr. Justice Lawrance in a smarting personal paragraph. A 
weekly journal might have had time to discover that Mr. 
Lawrance’s legal and personal character was greatly superior to 
that of Mr. Justice Grantham or Mr. Justice Kekewich. He has 
long enjoyed a leading position on the Midland Circuit. Without 
any profound knowlege of law-books, he could carry all before 
him by a shrewd experience of the rights of the case, spiced 
with a genuine wit, and lit up by a genial donhomie. In 
politics he was never a partisan nor a party hack, while 
he was popular in the House of Commons, where his attend- 
ance was assiduous without being pretentious. That the appoint- 
ment is a political one is not denied, but it has other qualifications 
which deserve notice. Moreover, it must always be remembered 
that the very eminent Jawyers nowadays do not care to accept an 
ordinary judgeship, and the Chancellor's choice is therefore more 
limited than the public are apt to suppose.— Yours respectfully, 

March 5, 1890. H. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Sreaxer Orrice, 
Friday, March 7, 1890. 


A LL people who like their reading mixed, something made up of 
facts and fiction, law and legend, monstrous prejudices, blind 
faiths, resplendent truths shining through murky obscurations, 
rejoiced when they heard that it was intended to complete the 
“State Trials”—that is, to publish carefully authenticated Reports 
of the State Trials which have occurred since the year 1820, when 
the celebrated collection which bears the name of Howell ceases, 





Two volumes of this new series have already appeared. They 
are edited by Mr. John Macdonell, published by Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, and cost nine shillings each. They bring the 
reader down to 1831, and some seven or eight volumes more may 
be expected to follow in due course. All intelligent citizens may 
lawfully wish to live to see the series concluded. 
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The Committee of eminent men charged with the duty of 
superintending the series have taken a severer view of what is a 
State Trial than recommended itself to the minds of earlier 
editors. They have defined State Trials “as meaning in general 
trials relating to offences against the State or trials illustrative of 
the law relating to State officers of high rank.” Students of 
Howell’s collection will on the whole be glad that a definition 
which would have excluded all murders, perjuries, and abductions 
was not invented until too late to rob them of their reading. 

But, notwithstanding the severity of this definition, there are 
some odd things in these two volumes which bring out in 
startling relief the curiosities of our law and constitution. There 
is, for example, the case of the King against John Hunt, which 
was tried on January 15th, 1824, before Chief Justice Abbott 
and a special jury. Hunt's offence was the publication of Lord 
Byron’s well-known and most amusing poem called the “ Vision 
of Judgment,” which was written, as all the world knows, to make 
fun of the Laureate Southey, who had in hobbling hexameters com- 
posed a poem bearing the same title, which professed to give an ac- 
count of his late Majesty King George III. going to heaven. Hunt 
was indicted for publishing a libel concerning the late King with 
intent to defame him, and to disturb and disquiet his descend- 
ants, and to bring them into public scandal, disgrace, and 
contempt; or, as the counsel for the prosecution, the well- 
known Adolphus, put it when praying for judgment, “ Wound- 
ing the feelings of His Majesty George IV.” Hunt was found 
guilty, and fined £100, and required to enter into sureties to the 
amount of £2,000 for five years, and to go to prison till the fine 
was paid and the securities given. All this for wounding the 
filial feelings of George IV. ! 


Anything more unreal and ridiculous can hardly be conceived. 
The whole of Byron’s poem was read aloud in court, to the 
horror of the Chief Justice, who had never heard such impiety. 
Hunt was defended by Scarlett in a speech of great force and 
sincerity, and yet the jury, under the direction of the Chief Justice, 
convicted. 


And here, I think, fairly arises one of the most interesting 
nquiries which a study of State Trials suggests. I need not, but 
nevertheless do, add that the inquiry should be in the language 
of our old writers, “a modest inquiry.” Henry More, the Platonist, 
published in 1664 his “ Modest Inquiry into the Mystery of 
Iniquity.”. My inquiry has all the modesty, but none of the 
mystery of Henry More’s. It is an inquiry as to the capacity 
revealed or exhibited by the Judges in the reports of State Trials 
to deal with questions involving public or social considerations in 
such a way as to command the respect and secure the assent, not 
of a remote, but of an immediate posterity. 


Charles Lamb once got into trouble, and I think deservedly, 
for expressing a desire to examine the bumps on the head of a 
gentleman who, I think, held a public appointment, though of a 
subordinate character, but who had expressed himself somewhat 
foolishly on poetical subjects. One may, however, without in- 
decency, examine observations made in public by eminent servants 
of the Crown, long dead, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
degree, if any, of intelligence or insight was exhibited on great 
occasions by men so highly placed and so severely trained. 


In 1821 Mary Ann Carlile was indicted for publishing a 
blasphemous libel which consisted of the assertion that the Old 
Testament was full of contradictions and wickedness. The un- 
fortunate woman put in a written defence, which was read by an 
officer of the Court. ‘When the officer came to the following 
passage, “ They have founded their indictment upon what they 
call the Common Law; but which I shall make appear plain to you, 
gentlemen, is nothing but a common abuse,” he was stopped by Mr. 





Justice Best, who said he could not permit the laws of the country 
to be reviled in his presence, and as the defendant declined to mutil- 
ate her defence, the Judge proceeded at once to sum up, and in the 
course of his observations said :—“ Independent of the evidence of 
its miracles, the prophecies are sufficient to support the character of 
Christianity to a divine origin. I would desire no man to go 
further to satisfy himself of the truth of it than to look at the 
world as it is and as it was. Let him look at Christian countries 
now, and compare them with countries out of the pale of 
Christianity, and let him tell me if anything could have produced 
that difference but a revelation from Heaven. I am quite 
persuaded that there is no man who looks at the state of morals 
and the state of government, if a Christian, that must not be 
satisfied of this.” 


There is something ludicrous in the ineptitude of these 
remarks. Mr. Justice Best has been pilloried for all time by 
Sydney Smith, in whose collected works will be found the 
celebrated Edinburgh Review article, called “Spring-Guns and 
Man-Traps,” which had reference to a decision of the King’s 
Bench in 1820, in the case of Ilott against Wilkes, reported in 
the third volume of “ Barnewall and Alderson,” page 304. In 
that case the lawfulness of spring-guns was established, if notice 
that there were such things about had been given. Mr. Justice 
sest concluded his judgment in that case as follows :—“ If you do 
not allow men of landed estates to preserve their game, you will 
not prevail on them to reside in the country. Their poor neigh- 
bours will thus lose their protection and kind offices, and the 
Government the support that it derives from an independent, 
enlightened, and unpaid magistracy.” 


This view throws some light upon Mr. Justice Best’s ideas of a 
Christian country—it is one in which a man of property cannot 
be expected to do his duty by his neighbour unless he has 
partridges to shoot, and is allowed to kill any one who unlawfully 
interferes with his sport. A revelation from Heaven seems 
hardly required to produce such a state of things as this. 


The jury found Miss Carlile guilty, and next term the Court 
was moved for a new trial on the ground that the defence had 
been improperly stopped. Whereupon Abbott, C.J., said :—* The 
struggle in the present case is this, that persons charged with 
blasphemous libels may in the face or presence of a Court of 
Justice utter or cause to be uttered just so much matter of the 
same offensive description as any officious friend may put together. 
The attempt is, in other words, to make a public Court of Law a 
public theatre for the promulgation of blasphemy. The de- 
fendant on the present indictment desires to read that which it 
would be disgraceful to any judge to sit and hear. I think 
it was imperative upon the judge to prevent her defend- 
ing herself of a charge of one blasphemy by the utterance 
of others, and therefore I think that no new trial should 
be granted.” Miss Carlile was brought up for judgment, and 
Mr. Justice Bayley, after saying that no one can be allowed to 
impeach established faith, or to endeavour to unsettle the belief 
of others, and that he himself “after much deliberation and 
research” had arrived at the conclusion that the defendant’s 
opinions were erroneous, sent her to gaol for twelve months, and 
fined her £500, as well as requiring sureties for good behaviour. 


The law of these judges may have been perfectly sound, but it 
is impossible to read either their judgments or their observations 
without noticing that they were steeped to the lips in the very 
worst prejudices of their time, that their minds were hermetically 
sealed against what Mr. Arnold loved to call the “Time Spirit,” 
and that they never questioned the wisdom or the propriety of the 
barbarous laws they were too frequently required to administer, 
but, on the contrary, upheld and applauded them. 
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If it be urged that Judges have nothing to do with the Time 
Spirit, or with anything except the letter of the law, and that there- 
fore they are not to be blamed for administering and approving of 
the law as it stood at the date when their oaths required them in 
some specific case to do justice according to law, it is fair to reply 
that whenever the Judges shared a prejudice they seldom failed 


to give effect to it, however illegal. They did not like popular 
opinions ; the claim of Birmingham to send a representative to 
Parliament they considered ridiculous, and therefore when they 
got the chance to trounce the knaves who promulgated such 
opinions they gladly availed themselves of it ; but when a duellist 
was brought before them, charged with murder, they adopted a 
very different tone. During the reign of George III. between 
sixty or seventy persons were slain in duels, but their murderers 
were seldom brought to justice, and when they were, except in 
rare instances, where the laws of the duello had not been 
observed, acquittal invariably followed. This acquittal was pro- 
cured by what has been well called a conspiracy of judge, counsel, 
and juror against the law. Baron Hotham, in 1794, in the trial 
of Purefoy for killing Colonel Roper in a duel, after telling the 
jury that homicide, after a due interval left for consideration, 
amounts to murder, added—*“ Such is the law, and such are the 
facts. If you cannot reconcile the latter to your consciences, you 
must return a verdict of guilty ; but if the contrary, though the 
acquittal may trench on the rigid rules of law, yet the verdict 
will be lovely in the sight both of God and man.” 


In Ireland, Baron Smith, in 1808, in a case of the same kind, 
used the following language. 


“ The evidence is before you. If you believe it, you have heard 
its legal result from the bench. You have the law of the land 
bearing witness against the prisoner on the one hand, the law of 
opinion on the other endeavouring to excuse him, the one prescrib- 
ing rigour, the other suggesting mercy. It is for you to pronounce 
which call you will obey! the trammels of my office forbid my 
adding more. But there is another and far better voice than 
mine, to which, though I be silent, you may listen still. I mean 
that ‘still small voice,’ of which you read in Scripture and 
which addresses itself to the consciences of good and pious men in 
the soft and soothing accents of clemency and peace. Its 
dictates may be followed with a confidence the most explicit. It is 
the voice of Him who cannot err, who to justice without blemish 
can unite mercy without bounds, who, all criminal as we are, can 
acquit us and yet be just. To the influence of those secret 
and divine monitors, and (as far as human infirmity can follow) of 
the divine example I surrender you and commit the care of the 
prisoner at the bar. I wait with some anxiety and much im- 
patience for your verdict. Judge, then, whether I am impatient 
for a capital conviction.” 


It is hardly necessary to add that the jury in a moment 
acquitted the prisoner. Nor is it necessary to point the moral. 
The Judges sympathised with the infraction of the law. They 
did not count this kind of criminal a murderer, and therefore 
they conspired with the jury to let him off. They may have been 
quite right in doing so, but the fact that they did so proves 
that they carried their prejudices and predispositions with them 
on to the bench, and were quite ready to give the prisoner 
the benefit of those prejudices when they happened to coincide 
with his case. Poor Andrew Hardie and James Baird, who were 
executed at St¢rling, in 1820, for levying war against the King, 
and the report of whose trial may be read in the first volume of 
the new series of “ State Trials,” did. not happen to excite the 
compassion of the Tories who tried them. They could wink at 
murder, but not treason, because they sympathised with the social 
conditions that in the case of the duel resulted in murder, but 
they did not sympathise with or comprehend the social con- 
ditions that resulted in sedition. 








The inquiry which I have suggested is one which each reader 
of the “ State Trials” must make for himself; but I think if it be 
made a large majority will come to the conclusion that down 
to 1831, at all events, the last place to look for either civic or 
social wisdom is the Judicial Bench. A. B. 


The new volume by Mr. Andrew Lang, which is to be published in a 
few days byJMessrs. Longman’s, will take readers behind the scenes in 
literature in a way that we would always very willingly be taken if it 
were possible. In ‘Old Friends: Essays in Epistolary Parody ” we have 
Thackeray’s characters writing to Dickens’s, Bunyan’s hero writing to 
Walton’s, and so on. ‘‘ Pendennis and David Copperfield,” says Mr. 
Lang in his preface, came out simultaneously in numbers, yet Penn never 
encountered Steerforth at the University, nor did Warrington in his life 
of journalism jostle against a reporter named David Copperfield, so Mr. 
Lang’s imagination has filled in the blanks. 


The very pretty volume of Prior’s ‘‘ Select Poems ” which Mr. Austin 
Dobson has edited for the ‘‘ Parchment Library ” recalls the fact that Gold- 
smith once edited a volume of ‘‘ Poems for Young Ladies: Devotional, 
Moral, and Entertaining,” in which he has often been charged with 
including two objectionable poems by Prior. It was, however, another 
Anthology in which Goldsmith included ‘‘ The Ladle” and ‘* Hans 
Carvel,” and thereby well-nigh ruined the circulation of the volume. 
Dr. Johnson was not so particular as the book-buying public of his day, 
and amazed Boswell by insisting that Prior was a lady’s book—as indeed 
he is in the form in which he leaves Mr. Dobson’s hands. 


The summer course of lectures of the Fabian Society will be on ‘‘ Social- 
ism in Contemporary Literature,” and will include discourses on Zola, 
Morris, Ibsen, Tolstoi, the Russian novelists, Edward Bellamy and W. D. 
Howells. 


Mr. Heinemann is about to publish an authorised translation of M. 
Renan’s ‘** Studies in Religious History.” These studies include ‘* The 
Critical Historians of Jesus,” ‘* The Authorship of the Imitation of Christ,” 
and ‘* Channing and the Unitarian Movement in the United States.” 


The new edition of Landor’s ‘ Pericles and Aspasia ” which Messrs. 
Dent & Company are about to publish in their ‘“‘ Temple Library” 
will contain, in addition to illustrations by Mr. Herbert Railton, a 
hitherto unpublished portrait of Landor by William Bewick. 


We congratulate Dr.—or as he prefers to be called —Mr. Garnett, on 
his promotion to the Keepership of the Printed Books at the British 
Museum in succession to Dr. Bullen. For years he has been known as 
an untiring friend of literary students; as anxious to help the struggling 
aspirant as to assist the most distinguished man of letters. With his 
varied gifts and catholicity of judgment Dr. Garnett is an ideal official. 








A MEZZOTINT OF LORD SPENCER. 


MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING OF PORTRAIT OF EARL SPENCER. 
F. Holl, R.A. Engraved by Gerald Robinson. 
Agnew & Sons, 398, Old Bond Street. 


Painted by 
Published by Messrs. 


IT must be matter of sincere congratulation to lovers of the burin 
to watch the steady improvement in the quality of the engravings 
from time to time produced. It is not many years since the art 
seemed doomed to extinction ; one or two of the older generation, 
such as Doo, Cousins, etc., still lived, and the latter still practised 
the art, but there seemed little prospect ofa succession of workers 
who wauld worthily fill their places. Alas, as far as the beautiful 
art of line engraving is concerned, the prospect still continues to 
be almost hopeless; but in the sister art of mezzotint we can 
congratulate ourselves upon possessing engravers who worthily 
carry on the best traditions of their predecessors. Amongst these 
successors—indeed, in the front rank of living engravers—is Mr. 
Gerald Robinson, who has just completed for the Messrs. Agnew 
a most admirable mezzotint of the late Frank Holl’s portrait of 
Earl Spencer. It is not only admirable as reproducing the 
character of the picture, but it is full of those qualities one desires 
in the especial art by which it is produced. 
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LORD DERBY. 


Lire OF THE EARL OF DerBy, K.G. (The Statesmen Series.) By 
T. E. Kebbel, M.A. London: W. H. Allen. 


N R. KEBBEL has written a dull memoir of a_ brilliant 

man. It has been said of some books that the work is 
good but the workmanship bad ; of others, that the work is bad, 
but the workmanship good. This book combines the defects of 
both ; it is bad work and bad workmanship. 

The faults of style are inexcusable. For instance, we read of 
“anomalies” that “ slumbered,” of an “outbreak of Liberalism,” 
of the “enlargement of the constitution,” and of “men whose 
careers have been explored.” He tells us that “Mr. Stanley 
steered a middle course in his own mind,” made a speech “ which 
placed him at the top of the tree,” “liberated his mind on a 
large scale ;” and he writes this sentence: “The great Con- 
servative Party of 1841, the child of so many prayers, the centre 
of so many hopes, was now irretrievably ruined, and after the 
General Election of 1847 its relics returned to the House of 
Commons in even a more forlorn plight than the Tories of 
1833.” This sentence may be matched by the following :— 
“But it was a great mistake to suppose that Lord Stanley 
was not in earnest because he did not turn his face to the wall 
and refuse cakes and ale; and Stanley had a definite political 
object in view, which he pursued with steadiness all the time 
that his foot was on his native heath, and he appeared to be 
absorbed in horseflesh.” 

At one time he mixes a metaphor, and at another hunts it 
down mercilessly. Thus he says that Lord John Russell’s famous 
Edinburgh letter “struck Sir Robert Peel ‘all of a heap,” and 
“took the wind out of his sails.” Later on he adds: “Lord Derby 
took the helm without further hesitation, though the sea was 
stormy, the bark a frail one, and the haven a long way off.” 

But to turn from the author to the subject of this memoir, 
from the workmanship to the work. Public interest in the career 
of Lord Derby begins with his appointment as Irish Secretary. 
He won his spurs in his encounters with O’Connell, and he is, 
indeed, chiefly remembered as the brilliant antagonist of the 
great agitator. 

Mr. Kebbel, with the narrowness of a partisan, can see 
nothing but,meanness and selfishness in the conduct of the Irish 
leader. He says:—‘ When O'Connell found himself excluded 
from professional advancement by a Whig Ministry, his indigna- 
tion knew no bounds.” Mr. Kebbel cannot conceive that O’Connell 
should have been influenced by as high public considerations as 
Stanley. 

It is notorious that O’Connell refused “ professional advance- 
ment” under the Melbourne Administration in 1835-41. What 
are Mr. Kebbel’s grounds for saying that his exclusion from 

rofessional advancement in 1830 “ aroused his indignation”? 
Joes not Mr. Kebbel know that O’Connell helped the “ Whig 
Ministry” in the struggle for Reform in 1830-32; that, as 
Mr. Lecky says, he “contributed largely to the triumph” of 
that measure? “Mr. O’Connell,” says Lord Campbell, “had 
cordially supported the Reform Bill, and, indeed, may be said 
to have furnished the means of carrying it against a majority 
of English members.” Was this the way the agitator showed 
his “indignation” which “knew no bounds”? Does not Mr. 
Kebbel know that O’Connell cordially supported Stanley’s 
scheme for national education in 1831? In fine, is it not the 
fact, that, despite some skirmishes in 1831 and 1832, O’Connell 
did not assume an attitude of:stern hostility to the “ Whig 
Ministry” until 1833? And what was the state of affairs 
in Ireland in that year? Mr. Lecky has told us: “In 1833— 
four years after Catholic Emancipation—there was not in 
Ireland a single Catholic judge or stipendiary magistrate. All 
the high sheriffs with one exception, the overwhelming majority 
of the unpaid magistrates and of the Grand Juries, the five 
inspectors-general, and the thirty-two sub-inspectors of police, 
were Protestant. The chief towns were in the hands of narrow, 
corrupt, and for the most part intensely bigoted corporations. 
Even in a Whig government, not a single Irishman a seat in 
the Cabinet, and the Irish Secretary was Mr. Stanley, whose 
imperious manners and unbridled temper had made him intensely 
hated.” Does not Mr. Kebbel think that this condition of things 
was enough to arouse the “indignation” of a high-spirited 








Irishman, without seeking to ascribe the feeling to mean and 
selfish personal motives? It has been said that Lord Derby was 
an ungenerous man, and Mr. Kebbel tries to defend him from 
the charge. But Mr. Kebbel’s arguments would have more 
weight if he were himself free from the charge of ungenerosity. 

Mr. Kebbel leaves the reader under the impression that 
O’Connell was worsted in his conflict with Stanley. The reverse 
is the truth. Stanley was finally beaten almost all along the line. 
The Coercion Act of 1833 was no doubt carried, and carried by 
Stanley ; but he ceased to be Irish Secretary as soon as it became 
law. Twelve months afterwards he was driven from the Ministry. 
Three months later the Ministry was broken up ; and exactly two 
years after the passing of the Act O’Connell was completely 
master of the situation. The accession of the Melbourne Ministry 
to office in 1835 was the great and final triumph of O’Connell over 
Stanley. Thenceforth the agitator had to confront a greater, though 
a less brilliant, antagonist—Peel. It was Peel who led the van in 
the Irish debates of 1835-41. It was Peel, f/us Lyndhurst, who 
“saved the Church,” and “ preserved the Empire,” as Mr. Kebbel 
calls it. The Tithe Commutation Act of 1838 was practically 
Peel’s, and so was the Municipal Reform Act of 1840—unless, 
indeed, we give Lyndhurst credit for that measure of “‘disfranchise- 
ment.” The simple fact is, Stanley was O’Connell’s great opponent 
between 1831 and 1835, and, as we have said, he was finally 
beaten almost all along the line. Peel was O’Connell’s great 
opponent between 1835 and 1847, and he held his ground to 
the day of the agitator’s death. 

Mr. Kebbel would wish us to think that Lord Derby was a 
great statesman; and he divides statesmen into two classes, 
“constructive or creative,” and “defensive.” To which class did 
Lord Derby belong? Mr. Kebbel does not really seem to have 
made up his mind upon this point. At one time he appears to 
incline to the view that Lord Derby was a “constructive states- 
man ;” at another that he was a “defensive statesman ;” and 
then again that he was both “constructive” and “ defensive.” 
He says, “Was it nothing to save the Union for more than 
another generation? Is the ‘integrity of the Empire’ no en- 
during memorial of a statesman’s greatness ?” 

Really, we think it a little unfair to all the other “ defensive 
statesmen” of the country to represent Lord Derby as having 
done these things all by himself. 

Lord Derby was three times Prime Minister—in 1852, 
1858, 1866-68. What did his Ministries do? Mr. Kebbel 
says that the Ministry of 1852 “passed some good Bills, the 
Militia Bill among the number.” It just happens that, in dealing 
with this Ministry, he misses the one point which might have 
fairly been urged in support of Lord Derby’s claim to be con- 
sidered a statesman. In November, 1852, an Irish Land Code, 
anticipating much of subsequent legislation, was introduced by 
the Government, and would probably have been carried into law 
if Lord Derby could have had his way. But the measure was 
ultimately wrecked in the House of Lords, “that grave of all the 
Capulets.” Mr. Kebbel, however, would not, we suppose, regard 
this code as a piece of “constructive” statesmanship. He would 
look upon it, doubtless, as the work of what he calls “an aggres- 
sive and destructive politician.” 

Mr. Kebbel apparently prefers to found Lord Derby’s claim 
to be considered a “constructive statesman” on the work of the 
Ministries of 1858 and 1866. The great measures of 1858 were 
the admission of the Jews to Parliament, and the transfer of the 
government of India to the Crown. But to Lord John Russell 
belongs the credit of the first measure ; to Lord Palmerston the 
credit of the second. Lord Derby’s Ministry did what so many 
Tory Ministries have done—passed the measures of Liberal 
statesmen. The great measure of the Ministry of 1866-8 was 
the Reform Bill. 

But Mr. Kebbel himself tells us that Lord Derby “ would 
have preferred to let well alone ;” that is, to have had no Reform 
Bill at all. Mr. Bright has summed up the case in a single 
sentence. “It is provable beyond all contest that Lord Derb 
brought in a Reform Bill, and permitted that Bill to be cunsied, 
not because he approved that Bill, but because he was deter- 
mined that, on this question, at all events, his opponents should 
not eject him from office.” So much for Lord Derby as a 
“ constructive statesman.” What was his position as a defensive 
one? Mr. Bright has summed it up too: “To crown the whole 
thing, we have seen Lord Derby, the last defender of Protection 
the last and firmest bulwark against Democracy—we have seen him 
exhibiting himself in defence of Free Trade and Household 
Suffrage on the platform of the Free Trade Hall in Manchester.” 
We shall quote Mr. Bright once more: “Lord Derby has been 
considered more than any other man to be relied on. ‘Among 
the faithless, faithful only he.’ Everybody has not been of that 
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opinion, even among the Tories, for I recollect once by an | reached his native land wid the Pamir and the districts 


accident spending an evening at a Welsh watering-place in 
company with the proprietor of an out-and-out Tory journal, 
published in this country, and he told me he did not think much 
of Lord Derby. He used a term which will be understood by a 
good many here. He did not think Lord Derby was thorough- 
bred as a Tory ; he was only a‘ broken-haired ’un’.” 

The simple truth is this: 
considered a statesman, his claim must rest on his scheme for 


| of Kashgar and Khotan. 


} 
| 
} 
| 


if Lord Derby is entitled to be | 


establishing national schools in Ireland, and on his efforts to | 


reform the Irish Land system. Upon the land question he 
was in advance of almost any responsible English politician of 
his day. He understood the subject thoroughly, and at one 
time took it up earnestly. Had his Bill of 1845, or the 
“Code” of 1852, been passed into law, peace might have been 
made between landlord and tenant in Ireland thirty or forty 
years ago. Yet it is not as a land reformer, nor as an 
educational reformer, that Lord Derby will be remembered. 
His lasting achievements were in other fields. 
debater and a manly antagonist; chivalrous and straightfor- 
ward ; eager for the fray, and fearless in the onset. 
of his generation has fixed his place in history. 
remembered neither as a “constructive” nor a 
statesman, but simply as the “ Rupert of debate.” 


He will be 
“ defensive ” 


AN EARLY BUDDHIST MISSIONARY. 


THe Lire orf HIVEN-TSIANG. By 
With a Preface containing an 
Samuel Beal, B.A., D.C.L. 


his Shamans Hwin-li and Yen-tsung, 
Account of the Works of I-tsing. By 
London: Triibner & Co. 

THIS was the last work written by that indefatigable student in 
the field of Chinese Buddhism, the late Professor Beal. For many 
years that scholar had devoted his leisure time to the elucidation 


} 


He was a brilliant 


of the problems connected with the introduction of Buddhism | 


into China, and the rapid spread of the faith in that country ; but 
more especially was his interest centred in the travels in India 
of the Buddhist monks Fa-hien, Hiuen-tsiang (Hiien-tsang), and 
others. 


appeared in 1869, and he fittingly brought his Buddhist studies 
to aclose with his travels of Fa-hien’s great successor, Hiien-tsang. 

There is no more: remarkable episode in his history of the 
Eastern world than the burning religious zeal which con- 
sumed the early Chinese followers of Buddha. Being inspired 
with entire devotion to the founder of the faith, they 
despised the dangers of Central Asian travel, and endured, without 
a murmur, the most trying hardships in order that they 
might be able to bring back for the enlightenment of their country- 
men some of those scriptures which had kindled in their own 
hearts the sacred fire of adoration. Fa-hien, it will be re- 
membered, undertook his eventful journey in about the year 
400 A.D. And two hundred and thirty years later Hiien-tsang 
followed on the some adventurous road. But in his case the 
difficulties which presented themselves were increased by the 
publication of an Imperial edict strictly forbidding Buddhist 
monks to leave the soil of China. This prohibition was sufficient 
to induce certain other monks who had purposed to accompany 
him to give up the undertaking. Hiien-tsang, however, was 
made of sterner stuff, and in defiance of the law he boldly struck 
out westward. After numerous hair-breadth escapes from the 
clutches of Governors and Prefects he succeeded in crossing the 
frontier, but here his personal dangers may be said to have begun. 
Storm, hunger, assassins, and robbers, by turn assailed him ; but 
nothing sufficed to turn him from his purpose, while the occasional 
hospitality of well-disposed natives and the chance liberality of 
religious potentates gave him the encouragement and the means 
to prosecute his journey. By way of Khamil and Turfan he 
travelled to Aksu, whence he crossed the Icy mountains by the 
Muzart Pass to the plains in the neighbourh of the Issyk-kul. 
From that point he advanced to Taras and Tashkend, and so on 
to Balkh. Here he for the first time had an opportunity of adoring 
veritable relics of Buddha. To his admiring gaze were presented 
a water-pot and brush which had belonged to Sakyamuni, and a 
tooth an inch in length which had fallen from his jaws. These, 
like all the other relics he saw, emitted bright miraculous lights 
to his eye of faith. Finally he entered India by the Khyber Pass 
and Peshawur. 

From Peshawur he travelled into Kashmir through Northern 
India, and then turning southwards he reached the neighbourhood 
of Ceylon. From this point he returned homewards, and finally 





His absence had extended over a 
period of sixteen years, during which time he had made himself 
a master of Sanskrit, had studied every minute detail of Indian 
religious life, and had collected one hundred and _ twenty-four 
Sfitras of the “ Great Vehicle,” besides five hundred and twenty 
other sacred works, which were, we are told, carried to China 
on the backs of twenty-two horses. In addition to these 
trophies he returned laden with numberless relics and statues 
of Sakyamuni. But, valuable as these treasures doubtless were 
to his countrymen, their importance to the modern scientific 
world sinks into insignificance in comparison with the light he 
has thrown on the archzology of India by the minute and accurate 
descriptions he gives of the places and districts which he visited. 
He is the Marco Polo of India, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that without his records the archzological history of the Buddhist 


| regions would have been comparatively a sealed book. Naturally, 


the spot which chiefly excited his religious wonderment was the 
country of Magadha, where Sakyamuni acquired perfect wisdom. 


| At the time of Hiien-Tsang’s visit, the sacred Bodhi tree, under 
The verdict | 


the shade of which the saint sat when he attained to Buddhahood, 
was still existing, as it is at the present day; and he describes 
the wall that was built for its protection by King Pirnavarma 
when he had induced it to sprout again after it had been 
cut level with the ground by the heretic Sasanka Naja. The 
remains also of the Vihara mentioned by the pilgrim as con- 
taining a miraculously-formed seated figure of Buddha are still 
extant, and the outlines of the tank of the Naga King Muchilinda 
are yet to be traced. His description of Nalanda is singularly 
correct, as attested by modern surveys ; and his mention of a 
temple in that neighbourhood, about the existence of which 
Fa-hien is silent, enables us to fix approximately the date of that 
building. Both pilgrims visited Visakha, and both mention a 
wonderful tree which grew on a spot outside the city, where 
Buddha threw down the piece of twig with which he had cleansed 
his teeth, The mention of this tree has enabled General 
Cunningham to identify Visdkha with Ayédhy4, the modern 
Faizabad ; and the description which Hiien-tsang gives of the 


| seats of the four previous Buddhas in the same locality furnishes 


: ; 2 : | an explanation of the Mani-Parbat and Kuber-Parbat mounds, 
His translation of the travels of Fa-hien and Sung-yun | 


which are now popularly believed to be the tombs of Seth and Job. 

But, apart from the historical value of the work, its pages 
contain a vast store of legendary lore, and reveal a depth of 
religious zeal which certainly has never been surpassed in the 
most Catholic countries of the world. ‘To the task of translating 


| .the life of Hiien-tsang, Professor Beal brought a deep sympathy 


with the spiritual aspirations of the pilgrim, and his Introduction 
and notes form a most valuable commentary on the téxt. 


THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND. 

THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE DURING THE EARLY 
AND MippLe AGEs. By W. Cunningham, D.D., University Lecturer, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University Press. 18g0. 

WE have here the first instalment of a second edition of Dr. 

Cunningham’s “Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” 

which appeared in the year 1882. But this second edition has 

been so much enlarged and recast that it may fairly be described as 

a new book. When complete it will form a detailed history of the 

industrial development of England. It is hard to describe the 

difficulty of such an undertaking—difficulty caused partly by the 
lack of materials for an account of the earlier ages, partly by the 
terrible complexity of the subject. This complexity is well expressed 
in Dr. Cunningham’s definition of economic history. “ Economic 
historyis not so much the study ofa special class of facts as the study 

of all the facts of a nation’s history from one point of view” (p. 8). 

His own point of view is best described in the following sentence : 

“ Political, social, and industrial changes are clearly inter-connected 

and react on one another, but we shall understand the industrial 

changes most truly if we regard them as subordinate to the others ” 


(p. 8). Agreeably to this axiom, Dr. Cunningham includes in the 
scope of his narrative the ideas as well as the events which in each 
successive period have affected the course of industry. “Among the 
facts with which weare concerned none are ofgreaterimportance than 
those which show that certain ideas were prevalent at a certain 
time, or were beginning to spread in a particular way. It is only 
as we understand the way in which men viewed the dealing and 
enterprise of their own time, and can thus enter into their schemes 
of advancement or their aims at progress, that the whole story 
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may come to possess a living interest for us” (p. 17). Following 
the same axiom, he chooses as the divisions of his subject the 
periods marked out by political and social rather than by 
economic changes. : 

Thus the first period of his history extends from the English 
invasion of Britain to the Norman conquest of England. For the 
historian of industry this is the period of numberless small in- 
dustrial groups, almost self-sufficing and almost entirely engaged 
in agriculture. Dr, Cunningham considers at some length how 
much the industrial organisation of this period may have owed to 
the industrial organisation of the preceding Roman period, and 
sums up rather in the sense of Professor Freeman than in that of 
Mr. Seebohm. He ascribes more to the influence of the Danes 
than of the Romans. From the Danish period, he thinks, we 
may trace the beginnings of our towns. As merchants the Danes 
were naturally inclined to town life, and in their five boroughs 
they attained to the fullest municipal organisation then known 
in England. But this period was sluggish and unimproving. 
“ There is little evidence that the Christian English of the ninth 
century had advanced on their heathen forefathers in any of the 
arts of life except in so far as they were subject to foreign 
influences” (p. 77). 

The second period, the period of full-grown feudalism, extends 
from the Norman Conquest to the completion of representa- 
tive institutions by Edward I. Here for the first time materials 
become copious. The extensive surveys and inquisitions ordered 
by Norman and Angevin kings, the multiplication of records, and 
the inventories and accounts of manors, all contribute matter of 
inestimable value to the historian. A strong government compels 
order, and order gives room for industry. Industrial life breaks 
the shell of the primitive cultivating community, and finds its 
home in the growing cities and towns. But commerce is inter- 
municipal rather than national, for the nation has not yet fully 
realised its unity. “The Norwich merchant who visited London 
was'as much ofa foreigner there as the merchant from Bruges 
or Rouen” (p. 175). The blending of the different races who in- 
habited England, and the concentration of local bodies in a 
national Parliament, prepared the way for the third period, which 
extends from the latter part of the reign of Edward I. to 
the latter part of the reign of Edward III. In this period 
medieval England attained to her highest development. The 
regulation of industry now rested as much with the Crown and 
Parliament as with manorial or municipal authority. Dr. Cun- 
ningham thinks that the interference of the State, incessant and 
often mistaken as it was, yet on the whole promoted individual 
liberty. “ By substituting general regulations for the bye-laws of 
each locality, Edward I. was really freeing trade” (p. 264). 
Edward’s expulsion of the Jews Mr. Cunningham regards as 
at once the origin and the consequence of the consolidation 
of the English people. “They had no place in the social 
system, but were the personal chattels of the king; and as 
society was reorganised, and personal connection with the 
monarch ceased to be the sole bond which held the different 
parts together, it became necessary that the Jews should cease to 
occupy an exceptional position, but should take their place as 
ordinary citizens” (p. 265). As this transformation was for many 
reasons impossible, their banishment was an obvious alternative. 
Recent events in Eastern Europe give an additional interest to 
Dr. Cunningham’s discussion of the medizval hatred for Jews. 
But space forbids us to follow this curious, although dismal, 
inquiry. 

Edward I. had established the national regulation of in- 
dustry and commerce. Under Edward III. our commerce tends 
to become international. Dr. Cunningham suggests that Edward 
III. aimed less at asserting his impossible claim to the Crown of 
France than at bringing England into the closest political and 
commercial alliance with Flanders and Guienne. In ne of 
this view he points to Edward’s encouragement of Flemish immi- 
grants, his favour to Gascon merchants, and his many Acts 
relating to the staple. For a time Edward seemed likely to 
accomplish his designs, but in the end he failed utterly; and 
the three great visitations of the plague, by breaking up our 
industrial organisation, ended the prosperity of the age of the 
Edwards. 

The fourth period of Dr. Cunningham’s history covers 
roughly the fifteenth century, the agé of dynastic quarrel and 
of civil war. The significance of this period he explains other- 
wise than Professor Rogers has done. To him it is not the 
period of freedom and plenty for all the country people. The 
peasants’ revolt did not, according to Dr. Cunningham, put 
an end to villanage. Traces of continued serfdom are plentiful 
throughout the fifteenth and not scarce in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Nor was prosperity more common than freedom. The 








clothing trade, indeed, flourished, and the clothing towns of East 
Anglia were rich and populous. But elsewhere, Dr. Cunningham 
thinks, the time was one of disorganisation and discouragement, 
of declining agriculture and scanty population. On the other 
hand, he finds in this period the first rise of that mercantile policy 
which prevailed almost down to the beginning of our own 
century. Plenty had been the object of commercial policy with 
the earlier Plantagenets ; with the later Plantagenets the object was 
power. The new policy makes itself felt in Navigation Laws, in 
Corn Laws, and in laws intended to further the accumulation of 
bullion. It is clearly to be traced in the next period, that of the 
Tudors, with which this volume concludes. The reign of 
Elizabeth, however, is reserved for future treatment. Dr. 
Cunningham regards the reigns of the first four Tudors as a time 
of industrial disaster, due partly to inevitable changes, but still 
more to the violence and rapacity of rulers. He finds its chief 
redeeming feature in a persevering attempt to increase our power 
at sea. 

We have not had space to do justice to Dr. Cunningham’s 
disquisitions upon special topics, such as the mediaeval doctrine 
respecting usury, or the medizval theories of currency. They 
are, however, full of interest, and will be read with peculiar atten- 
tion by all who care to trace the growth of opinion upon economic 
subjects. 


WELSH WISDOM. 


BRITISH REASON IN ENGLISH RHYME. By Henry Halford Vaughan, 
M.A., sometime Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 


A FORMER editor of Welsh proverbs found cause to lament that 
“the multiplicity and confusion of Toungs. . . hath prov’d a 
kind of curse ever since [the building of the tower of Babel], for 
how much would it add to the happiness of Mankind in point of 
attaining reall Knowledg, as also for mutual Society, Negotiation 
and Commerce, . . . ifthere were but one Language spoken upon 
both Hemispheres of the Earth as was at first, for then that time 
we spend now in learning Words, which are but air, might be 
employed in Realities.” It is, we suppose, due to this old-world 
“curse” that we owe the appearance of “British Reason in 
English Rhyme,” which is by no means an unmixed blessing. 
But before we pass this book in review, let us glance at previous 
performances of a similar nature. About the year 1546 there 
appeared a little book bearing the quaint title, “Oll Synwyr pen 
Kembero” (The whole Sense of a Welshman’s Head), edited by W. 
Salesbury. This was probably the very first book printed in Welsh, 
and but one copy of it is known to exist now. Dr. John Davies gave, 
in 1632, an enlarged collection of Welsh proverbs as an appendix 
to his dictionary, and though he left a manuscript with a Latinised 
version of the proverbs, he printed the Welsh text only. In 1657, 
one Richard Owen, from “Eltham in Kent,” set himself to turn 
this collection into English, and he records his experience in the 
words following :—“ It was not possible (for me at least) to put 
them into English with their own conciseness and significancy ; 
there being hardly any Language under the Sun that makes less 
use of Articles, and insignificant Ligaments of Speech, then 
[Welsh] doth, and that delivers more matter in fewer words ; 
Nor shall [we] ever see a Translation bear up exactly with the 
Originall, much less in Proverbs where sense and stuff is crowded 
up into a narrow room, and Brevity borders upon obscurity.” 
For all that, Owen’s rendering remains to this day the only one, 
but being buried in Howell’s “ Lexicon Tetraglotton,” hardly any 
know of its existence. Since Howell’s time, the Welsh text of the 
proverbs has been printed repeatedly, every editor vying with his 
predecessors in corrupting the old readings and in incorporating 
the saws of other peoples. Not until the text is given from Welsh 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries shall we 
know what British Reason was like ; for, in the work we are review- 
ing, the English Rhyme is too often “rhyme without reason” as re- 
gards the original. When we say that two-fifths of the English lines 
have absolutely nothing to represent them in Welsh, our readers 
can draw their own conclusions as to the value of the work as a 
translation. Then there is no attempt at an arrangement of the 
proverbs according to subject or anything else ; indeed, we have 
marked the same proverbs over and over again. The translator 
seems to have provided himself wth 2,559 slips of blank paper, 
and then taking up Dr. Owen Pughe’s Welsh-English Dictionary, 
he opens it at A, and seizing upon the first proverbial quotation 
he copies and rhymes it on “ slip 1,” which is then dropped into 
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a box with a slot in the lid. He turns over leaf after leaf till he 
reaches the letter Y, and slip 2,559. His son, one dull day, 
found the key of the box, and resolved to become an editor on 
the instant. He therefore rushes with the box and its contents 
to the printer, who, on the principle “first come first served,” 
puts into type the first slip his hand can draw from the box, and 
so on to the last slip. And lo! the result is before us. On no 
other hypothesis can we account for this strange medley. In times 
past people used to pray to be delivered from their friends, but in 
future we must pray to be delivered from our sons. We are told, 
in the preface, that the work was originally undertaken as an employ- 
ment for leisure hours in the last few years of the translator’s life. 
Had the work been decentlyedited,it might serve a similar purpose 
to many a reader. Indeed, we will go further and say that it 
might have become a favourite with maiden aunts to give to 
their nephews and nieces, for Owen asserts that “not one of the 
[proverbs] offers to clash with Piety, Vertue, or good Manners; 
generally they shew what men ought to do, or what men use 
to do; . . . they are fetchd out of the bowels of Experience, 
they are gray-haird and so fit to teach Wisdom.” Many of the 
proverbs are brilliantly rendered ; many are mistranslated ; and 
the bulk are expanded, often beyond recognition. Let us quote 
a few of the happiest results :—‘ Could fowls about religion 
»arley, you would find that they believe in barley. The eagle on 
high stoops not on a fly. When a wise word is out of reach, 
silence better is than speech. You will never foreknow a blunderer’s 
blow. A stupid mind makes deaf and blind. He ascertains who 
takes the pains. The sins of teachers are teachers of sin. Who 
gives small heed can judge with speed Better rough stones, 
whose hindrance oft offends me, than even slabs whose smooth- 
ness headlong sends me. British frolic’s soft and gay; Saxons 
kill you as they play. By gentle words new force is lent to the 
strongest argument. Let your quarrel end before some foolish 
meddler make it more. Talent which sense does not command 
is but a torch in Folly’s hand. For all we buy we dearly pay, 
and all we sell we give away. Honour to the good is due, and 
men pay it to the new. He who for prudence holds repute takes 
neither side in a dispute. He who argues with the wise gathers 
wisdom by replies.” 

Here is a plea for free schools : “ An untaught urchin for his 
game will set his father’s house aflame” ; and for higher educa- 
tion: “The man of learning heralds place abreast with him of 
noblest race.” We are told that “ No country is known that no 
hero doth own,” and little Wales is proud of its Stanley. There 
is a Socialistic ring about “So fat the wealthy has been fed upon 
the tears by wretches shed.” We miss the great democratic 
motto of modern Wales—7vech gwilad nac arglwydd—“ Mightier 
people than prince.” Tithes were a sore even in the tenth century, 
for “ The priest-who shrives a family on life’s good things a tithe 
takes he, on death his mortuary fee.” We often say, “ Taffy is a 
Welshman, Taffy is a thief,” but what does Taffy say? “Let us 
bar the door, as the Saxon is about,” for “ Not until he lost his 
store did ever Welshman lock his door.” The Welshman of the 
proverbs is a thoroughgoing fatalist, and not even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has such firm faith in heredity—“ By his fruit the man 
soon showeth the kind of root from which he groweth.” And as 
to the influence of surroundings, “ The bird that has been hatched 
in hell will in no other climate dwell” ; “ That which was ona 
dunghill bred, of dung will like to make his bed” ; and “ The man 
is as good as the neighbourhood.” 

Of the Welsh text the less said the better. “ For want of able 
Correctors . . . under this Insulary Region cut off from the rest 
of mankind, there will be som erra/as of the Presse found up and 
down in this first Impression.” The editor tells us that advantage 
was taken of Professor Rhys’s well-known good nature to do 
a little “ gratuitous chairing” by way of revising the final proofs ; 
but not even Professor Rhys could grapple successfully with all 
the orthographical vagaries of this book. 


A CONVENTIONAL NOVEL. 
GLENATHOLE. By Cyril Grey. London and Sydney: Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, & Welsh. 188g. 
WHEN we read in the fourth chapter of “ Glenathole” that “the 
earl’s eldest daughter Adelaide ” has “ two lustrous blue eyes, full 
of gentleness, and with a yearning, wistful look in their azure 
depths that reveals something of the spirit within,” we begin to 
be suspicious ; and, as we read on, our worst suspicions are con- 
firmed. The eyes in question were “arched by two”—neither 
more nor less—“ delicately pencilled lashes.” Such being the 





case, one is not surprised to find that the nose was “ delicately 
chiselled.”. The owner of these features was seated at the window. 
“The sun is nearing the horizon, and its brilliant light, falling 
upon the open page, has lured away her eyes to the gorgeous 
panorama of clouds in the distance. Her cheek rests upon her 
hand, and a dreamy light is in her eyes, as if they saw beyond 
the burnished skies, and gazed on glories hidden from mortal 
vision.” Apart from the other points of this passage, one may 
note that it really is very nearly poetry. We only have to borrow 
the epithet which {the author has used a few lines before, and 
we have— 

A dreamy light is in her (lustrous) eyes, 

As if they saw beyond the burnished skies. 


There is a wealth of colour in the description of the way the 
sun sets on this occasion. “Near it is gathered a panoply of 
gorgeous clouds blazing with gold. As the fiery orb slowly sinks 
behind the mountain peaks, the gold deepens to saffron; then a 
ruddy flush suffuses the sky, making those clouds look like 
crimson islands floating in a sea of green.” The sea turned red 
andthen grey. The mountains and woods turned purple. When 
the stars came out, the skies turned violet, and the reader is as 
likely as not to turn black in the face, for by this time he must 
have realised that he is back again in the false, artificial phrases 
and conventionalities which went out of fashion probably before 
the author of “Glenathole” was born, and which, it is to be 
hoped, will never become popular again. One only has to notice 
in the passages quoted such expressions as “ azure depths,” “finely 
chiselled,” “burnished skies,” “fiery orb,” to feel that their 
author is merely repeating as much as he, or she, can remember 
of what would be much better forgotten. But the book does not 
merely consist in a bad imitation of all that was least pleasing in 
the romances of Lord Lytton. There are times when we seem 
to detect the author in a failure to recall the delightful way in 
which Mr. Black describes scenery. There are times when we 
fancy that we can trace the influence of Mr. Macdonald and 
others ; and, indeed, we only wish that the author of “ Glenathole,” 
if it was really necessary to write a story, had been more successful 
in imitating ; for we find no originality in the book to fall back 
upon. 
pee Glenathole” is a story of two families. In one family the 
children were Harry, Adelaide, Jessy, and Clare. In the other 
family we have Mary, Ronald, and Kenneth. The two families— 
feeling, perhaps, that variety is the zest of life—give us three 
different instances of the course of love. Harry proposed twice 
to Mary, and was refused both times ; for Mary, who was a very 
heavy heroine, was engaged to someone else, and had nothing for 
Harry but noble and generous sentiments. Kenneth proposed to 
Adelaide, and was accepted ; and Kenneth was far from being a 
nice man. He deserted Adelaide for an actress, who rejected 
him when she heard that he had first loved another, and with 
her own hand, to use the beautiful phrase of the author, “ dashed 
from her lips the cup of happiness just when it mantled to the 
brim.” So Kenneth stole money, ran away, went mad, and com- 
mitted suicide; and Adelaide died of heart-disease, or morbus 
fictionalis. Ronald was happier in the affairs of the heart ; he 
proposed to Jessy, was accepted, and married her. Clare alone 
is left. He was a sweet, studious young prig, and proposed to no 
one. He refused to be present ata dance. “I have no part in 
scenes like these,” was the simple, unaffected remark which this 
youth is said to have made to his sister on that occasion. But he 
played the piano with taste and feeling, which the author places 
far above “mere mechanical skill.” One is familiar with this 
depreciation of the mechanical skill which is absolutely necessary 
to render the taste and feeling. Subsequently Clare wrote in- 
spiring verses. He is only a minor character, but if anyone had 
kicked him he would have done a good work. 

But the high and holy purpose of the author is not merely 
to extract flat morals from dull love-stories. The reader is 
treated to much information about the theatre. He is asked to 
discuss—in the nineteenth century—whether or not it is right to go 
to the theatre. The heavy heroine, Mary Erroll, went once, and 
only once. “There is a power,” she said to her brother, “to 
enthral the senses in scenes such as we saw to-night that convinces 
me that the theatre is a dangerous place.” We are not concerned 
to defend the theatre ; we may merely point out that if a thing 
is wrong because it interests, then the perfect life must be within 
the reach of most of us. One only has to read “ Glenathole” 
persistently, and one will never be interested at all. Yet we fear 
that the author did not intend to bring us to the perfect life in this 
way, for there is a distinct attempt made to interest us in the book. 
We have exciting scenes with smugglers, the story of a seduction 
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and the vengeance of the seduced, the usual villain, and the 
familiar castle which is supposed to be haunted. But such is the 
wonderful power of literary incompetence that by its magic 
touch it can deprive the most enthralling subjects of their interest, 
and take the pathos from the dying-bed by a too generous use of 
the hyphen. The author of “Glenathole” need never fear the 
reproach of having enthralled anybody. The wicked intention 
was there, but the blessed gift of literary incompetence has 
prevented it from being carried out. 

In dealing with titles or music many novelists blunder, although 
few blunder quite so badly in the former respect as the author of 
“Glenathole.” Heroines have been heavy before, even if they 
have not attained to the dead dull weight of Mary Erroll. But 
we do not remember that for some few years we have seen so 
much Scotch dialect with so little Scotch humour in it; such 
painful and prolonged vulgarity of thought ; such harm done to 
religion by its enemies as is here done by an obvious friend; or, 
lastly, such a complete ignorance of life as it is, or as it was, or as 
it possibly could be. 

It is only too easy to see how such a book came to be written ; 
we may even realise—it is a horrible thought—the possibility that 
some such book may be written again. There are so many 
ordinary minds, and so much laudable desire to teach and less 
laudable desire not to learn, that a few words of injudicious praise 
from an incompetent friend or relation are enough to provoke the 
making of a book. But, although we can understand how a good 
cause came to be damaged by the support of the author of 
“ Glenathole,” it is less easy to see how the book ever came to be 
published. Probably the greatest difficulty of all would be to find 
readers for it. 

We give the author all credit for good intentions. There is an 
obvious attempt to enforce several excellent morals, and we 
hope that “Glenathole” may do some good with a certain sort of 
people ; but we do not think it probable, for we are afraid that 
even these will never have the patience to read it through. From 
the literary standpoint, the work is contemptible. 





SOME MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


MONTH by month the magazines come to us and English litera- 
ture grows. Month by month, too, the journalist whose duty it 
is to “do” the magazines, sits down at his table and in a brisk 
column or so professes to tell his readers of all that is best in 
the Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary, the Fortnightly, 
Macmillan, and their score or so of rivals. Alas! that we should 
have to say it, but these monthly notices of our monthly publica- 
tions are as a rule little more than a catalogue of contents, with 
here and there a word of “puff” added, strongly suggestive of the 
practice of log-rolling which is believed to be not altogether un- 
known in current critical literature. The truth is that whatever may 
be the case with our New Journalism, our new magazine literature 
has increased in value as well as volume, and now represents so 
distinctive and important a department in modern English litera- 
ture that it is simply impossible to do justice to it in the space 
which daily and weekly newspapers are able to allot to the subject. 
Here, for example, lie before us half a dozen of the best and most 
solid of our current reviews—the Fortnightly, the National, the 
New, the Contemporary, the Nineteenth Century, and the Alpine 
Journal. Behind them loom up a score of other publications 
hardly less meritorious; but these six have been sufficient to 
occupy the time of one man, at least, during two days of leisure 
in a seaside hotel, and to these six accordingly he must confine 
himself, if he is to give his readers any notion at all of the advance 
of our periodical literature. Another month it will be the turn of 
the others ; to-day we confine ourselves to the six mentioned 
above. 

And even in these six there is so much that is worth reading, 
so much, too, that is worth criticising, that the task of the reviewer 
becomes no sinecure. Two only of the reviews deal this month 
with the Report of the Special Commission, and curiously enough 
both deal with it from the same standpoint. In the Mew Review, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison delivers himself of one of those sweeping 
urgent protests against that which he regards as a great wrong, 
which no other man can pen with such force and emphasis ; and 
in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Davitt, one of the “traversers ” of 
the great State trial, in a calmer mood, dissects the findings of 
the Judges, and makes out a case not only against the traducers 





of the Parnellite party, but against the competency of the tribunal, 
which it would task Sir Richard Webster himself to meet. We 
are glad to have these two articles, because each in its way is a 
distinct contribution to the settlement of a great national question. 
Men may not be converted either by Mr. Harrison or Mr. Davitt ; 
but no one can read what they have to say about the Commission 
without feeling that the leading articles in the Tory newspapers, 
and the speeches of members of the Government, which have 
professed to treat of the same subject, have carefully “ begged the 
question” from first to last. But it is not only the Parnell Com- 
mission with which our reviews deal in the domain of politics. 
Other “ burning questions ” are handled by skilled specialists in a 
fashion which somehow or other puts to shame the House of 
Commons style of criticism. In the Nineteenth a working-man 
essays to reply to Professor Huxley’s criticism of Henry 
George, and Mr. Huxley himself continues that criticism, 
prefacing this fresh chapter, which bears the title of “ Capital 
—the Mother of Labour,’ by an ingenious physiological illus- 
tration. In the Contemporary M. de Laveleye discourses 
on Communism, Mr. Picton on Tithes (a subject also 
dealt with by Mr. Leigh Pemberton in the National Review), and 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton on the Taxation of Ground Rents. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley also, in the Contemporary, discusses Free Schools 
with that fulness of knowledge and clearness of vision which 
distinguish him on all educational subjects ; in the Fortnightly 
we have Mr. Bradlaugh’s views on the Eight Hours Question ; 
whilst Africa is made the theme of contributions by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, Mr. J. Merriman, and an “Anglo-African” in the 
Contemporary, the Fortnightly, and the National respectively. 
Here,then, we have the great discussions of the Parliamentaryarena 
carried on in a more leisurely and, we are bound to say, a more 
satisfactory fashion, than at Westminster itself. We cannot 
pretend here to discuss these contributions to the great political 
questions of the hour; but we would at least advise our readers 
not to turn aside from Mr. Joseph Thomson’s account of the 
results of European intercourse with the African, or from Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley’s discussion of “ Free Schools and Public Manage- 
ment.” 

Some of us, however, would rather avoid political discussions 
in the monthlies. What is there this month of real living 
interest in these reviews for such readers? First of all there is 
in the A/pine Journal Mr. Clinton Dent's intensely interesting 
account of the search in the Caucasus for traces of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Donkin, a story the fascinating interest of which is in no way 
affected by the severe simplicity, one might almost say the 
reticence, with which it is told. We place it first among the 
articles of interest in the reviews before us, because it tells us of 
something which has actually been done—something of which 
Englishmen have reason to be proud. In quite a different style, 
though hardly inferior to it in interest, is Canon MacColl’s account 
of his intercourse with the great Déllinger. Mr. Gladstone, in the 
pages of THE SPEAKER, has given us a sketch of the illustrious 
student, the interest of which cannot be surpassed; but Canon 
MacColl amplifies Mr. Gladstone’s sketch, and does it excellently. 
From the Contemporary and Dr. Déllinger let the reader turn to the 
Nineteenth and the description of Tel-el-Kebir given by one who 
was present at that engagement, not as a special correspondent, 
but as a non-commissioned officer. Here is something we have 
all long wished to have—a photograph of a battle in its ugly and 
horrible reality, not a picture tricked out with all the stage 
trappings and picturesque artifice which our verbal Detailles and 
Delaroches have at theircommand. Occasionally we confess to 
having some fear that even Sergeant Palmer has not been above 
borrowing a little from tradition, or at least that he has incor- 
porated some camp-fire stories in the record of his own experi- 
ences. But his narrative as a whole is the most grimly realistic bit 
of writing of the kind we have had since the “ Siege of Phalsbourg.” 
What can be more grotesquely impressive than the story of the 
soldier who, with a brutal jest, lights his pipe at the burning 
corpse of an Egyptian? Lastly, if in search of something really 
enjoyable, and at the same time of living interest, the reader must 
turn to “ King Plagiarism and His Court,” by Mr. James Runci- 
man, in the /ortnightly. We do not pretend to envy Mr. Rider 
Haggard the feelings with which he will peruse this article ; but 
we forgot—Mr. Haggard, if we may believe him, is one of those 
men of genius who write but never read, so we fear we shall wait 
in vain for his reply to Mr. Runciman. 

We had marked many other articles for notice—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s on the “ Housing of Books,” Vernon Lee’s “Legend of 
Madame Krasinska,” Mr. Courtney’s discussion of the “ Science 
of Character,” but our space is exhausted, and we must close with 
the assurance that the reader will find plenty to interest and 
amuse him in the current reviews. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue preface of the ninth yearly issue of ‘‘ Burdett” contains detailed 
accounts of the capital, directors, dividends paid, market prices, &c., of 
some 7,000 different companies, and gives a very good idea of the continual 
absorption of British capital during the past year. It is stated that the 
grand total of British, foreign, and colonial loans issued to London 
during 1889 amounted to £166,907,926, and that the nominal capital of 
the 2,580 new companies registered at Somerset House during the same 
period was £224,000,000. As old companies do not disappear at the 
same rate as new are created, it is not to be wondered at that the present 
issue of this annual should contain 160 pages more than that for 1889. 
It is of course impossible to examine the figures given in so bulky a vol- 
ume (over 1,500 pages), but we find the information singularly correct 
with regard to those companies we have been in a position to test. 

Mr. Besant has caught fairly well the salient points in the adven- 
turous career of, Captain Cook in the short biography which he has 
just written for the English Men of Action Series. James Cook was 
the son of an agricultural labourer, and was born at the little 
village of Marton in Cleveland, Yorkshire, on the 27th of October, 
1728. Extremely little is known of his childhood, youth, and early 
manhood, but the few facts which have escaped oblivion concerning 
his life before he entered the Royal Navy, in 1755, as an able 
seaman, redound, with scarcely an exception, to his credit. We know 
that at thirteen the lad was apprenticed to a grocer at Staithes— 
a sort of north-country Clovelly, half hidden in the clift of the 
rock, midway on the coast between Whitby and Saltburn. Two years 
later, young Cook ran off to sea, and found his true vocation. Mr. Besant 

»y $ 
gives a picturesque account of his subsequent career as he rose steadily by 
sheer force of merit in the profession of his choice. There is no need to 
dwell on Captain Cook’s scientific attainments, or the skill and daring which 
he displayed on his famous voyages round the world on board the 
Endeavour, the Resolution, and the Adventure, between the years 
1768 and 1779, when he was murdered by the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. The private life of Captain Cook, states Mr. Besant, is almost 
as much lost to us as the personal history of Shakespeare, but he will 
always hold a prominent and honourable place amongst ‘‘men of 
action,” for no sailor has ever done more to enlarge our knowledge of the 
world we dwell in, and hardly any have rendered more conspicuous 
services to civilisation and commerce. The great navigator was a man of 
iron resolution, simple tastes, and unassuming manners. He was upright 
and just, self-reliant and impatient, hot-tempered, but generous. The 
men who served under him found him not less considerate and kind than 
firm and courageous. There is certainly very little that is new in this 
book, but Mr. Besant nevertheless deserves credit for the graceful and 
attractive manner in which he has woven together the chief events in a 
noble and useful life. 


This week everybody’s thoughts have been turned by the opening: of 
the Forth Bridge to the “Railways of Scotland,” a subject which Mr. 
Acworth, 1n a volume of some two hundred pages, discusses in a clear and 
business-like manner. Even around London, he points out, the net- 
work of lines is scarcely more closely woven than round Manchester, Leeds, 
and twoor three other provincial centres. In Scotland, however, with theex- 
ceptionof three or four main routesrunning, roughly speaking, northandsouth, 
the whole traffic is concentrated in the belt which stretches across the 
middle of the country from sea to sea. If Ayrshire, Renfrew, Lanark, 
and Midlothian are withdrawn from the map of Scotland, half the 
»opulation and three-quarters of the traffic are also set aside. Railways 
in England are many, but in Scotland they are comparatively few. 
** With three-fifths of the area of the larger country, Scotland has little 
more than one-fifth of the railway mileage, and even of this scanty total 
of some three thousand miles, not much over one-third is double line, 
while in England the proportion is the other way.” Although the traffic 
on the Scottish railways is much greater, and the capital invested in them 
nearly three times as large, so far as mere mileage is concerned Scotland 
is but little in advance of Ireland. Mr. Acworth has a good deal to say 
about the fierce competition which exists among Scottish railways, and in 
bold outline he sketches their present position and at the same time 
attempts to forecast their future growth. He believes that in the ap- 
proaching summer—now that, after seventy years of projects and pro- 
jectors, the Forth has at length been successfully bridged—we shall 
probably witness a ‘‘ determined effort by the North British and its allies 
to dislodge the Caledonian Railway from the pre-eminence it has hitherto 
held both at Perth and Aberdeen.” The book is well-written, and is a 
worthy companion volume to the author’s well-known and more important 
work on ** The Railways of England.” 
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Now that Socialism, in one form or another, is everywhere arresting 
attention, the republication in one handy volume of the ‘‘ Life, Times, 
and Labours of Robert Owen,” by his friend and disciple, the late 
Lloyd Jones, cannot be described as inopportune. As a social re- 
former, Robert Owen was in many respects far in advance of his 
times, and his services in connection with education and the co- 
operative movement were memorable and influential. Even in his 
wildest schemes for the amelioration of work-people at the New Lanark 
Mills in Scotland, and afterwards for the little community which he founded 
at New Harmony in America, there was method in his madness—danger- 
ous though some of his principles were, and absurd the way in which he 
sought to promulgate them. An overweening self-confidence was perhaps 
his greatest personal snare, and it led him into strange paths; for the man 
who regarded Christianity as superseded was enslaved by the miserable 
superstition of ‘‘ spiritualism.” In spite of his visionary theories 
and ill-balanced judgments, Robert Owen deserves the eulogium 
which Lloyd Jones gathers into the concluding sentence of an unequal 
but interesting biography: ‘‘ He laboured for the people; he died 
working for them; and his last thought was for their welfare.” The 
book is rather shabbily bound, and it entirely lacks an index—a serious 
omission in a work of reference. 


A new edition has just appeared of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook for Eng- 
land and Wales,” and the work now consists of nearly five hundred 
pages, printed clearly and not too closely, in the familiar double columns. 
The book does not profess to be a gazetteer, much less to include every 
village and hamlet in the kingdom, but merely to supply concise and, as 
far as possible, correct information about ‘* places of interest ” in every part 
of the country, from Bournemouth to Berwick in one direction, and 
Llandudno to Scarborough in the other. The facts are very concisely 
stated, and by pressing into his service a number of easily comprehended 
abbreviations, the editor has been able to interpret his own expression 
‘* places of interest ” with an astonishing degree of liberality. The book 
is by no means perfect, however, and it would not be difficult, merely by 
dipping here and there in its pages, to point out sins both of omission 
and commission. There is not the slightest allusion, for example, 
under ‘‘ Cheshunt,” to the most conspicuous and famous building in the 
place, the Countess of Huntingdon’s College, though a column and a 
half is devoted to the village; whilst sightseers who are anxious 
to obtain a glimpse of the interior of Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, will 
find themselves woefully mistaken if they accept without further inquiry 
the statement that the ‘‘house is shown every day except Saturday and 
Sunday.” As a matter of fact Blenheim is only open to the public 
during the summer months, and then simply for two mornings in 
each week. London is not included in the volume, on the ground that 
there is a separate hand-book to the metropolis. It is a mistake, however, 
not to have devoted at least twenty or thirty pages to a brief summary of the 
chief sights of the capital, for without London a hand-book to England and 
Wales is like the play of Zam/et with Hamlet left out. An enlarged and 
coloured map has been added to this addition, and the alphabetica 
arrangement of the book renders immediate reference, big and little, the 
work of a moment. 


The chief source of information—apart from the scattered reminiscences 
of her friends and the unconscious self-revelation of her own writings— 
for everything which concerns the life of ‘* George Eliot,” is of course 
the authoritative rather than able biography which Mr. Cross gave some 
years ago to the reading public. Mr. Oscar Browning has naturally 
availed himself of the materials which thus lay ready to his hand, and in 
this welcome monograph he manages to present in a clear and attractive 
fashion the salient events and characteristics of George Eliot's life and 
genius. The comparison which he institutes between the author of 
** Adam Bede” and Goethe seems to us rather far-fetched, and we cer- 
tainly do not agree with him in thinking that ‘‘ Daniel Deronda ” is the 
greatest in a group of epoch-making novels. During the last fifteen 
years of George Eliot’s life, Mr. Oscar Browning was honoured with her 
friendship, and that circumstance—altogether apart from the critical value 
of the volume, which is considerable—enables him to brighten his narra- 
tive by those snatches of personal recollection which heighten the charms 
of unpretending monographs of this sort. 
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